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STILL TEN STEPS AHEAD 


YET AGAIN GRANADA PROGRAMMES ARE TOPS FOR THE WEEK 


eypeenoogses: anngeaee = rT 
SigEEBasesiesessessscssssessssussasesstesssssstssssesssesssaes 


Latest Nielsen Television Index Survey for the North 


reports that in the week ending August 25th 
THE TEN LARGEST AUDIENCES WERE ALL HELD BY 


GRANADA TV 
ON WEEKDAYS, TOO! 


EEL RR ET 


aE 


— AWD THAT'S ONLY PART OF THE GRANADA STORY. IN THE PREVIOUS WEEK — 


Granada’s Television Playhouse production 
of William Saroyan’s play ‘My Heart’s in the Highlands’—Nielsen 
Network rating 63%—Top of the Network Top Ten 


‘Nightfall’—Granada’s Travelling Eye reporting on 
the work and play of the people of the North after dark—53%—seventh 


in the Nielsen Northern Top Ten 


‘Youth Wants to Know’, ‘Granada Workshop’ and 


ERS eeu 


“What the Papers Say’ are other regular Granada programmes 


with large audiences every week. 
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SWEEPING THE STREETS 


One is to regard all illicit intercourse as a crime; the 

other is to regard it as a sin but not as something which 
concerns the State unless it has obvious anti-social conse- 
quences. The first has been out of fashion since the seven- 
teenth century, when adultery was still a capital offence, and 
in most civilised countries the second attitude now prevails. 
But in England for the last eighty years there has been one 
notable exception. Since the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1885 homosexual actions between consenting males have 
been criminal, even when they are performed in private. 
This measure—the Labouchére amendment—was passed late 
at night without discussion and, possibly, by mistake. There 
is no doubt that the Wolfenden Committee (with one dissen- 
tient) is right to propose its repeal. 

Whatever feelings of revulsion homosexual actions may 
arouse, the law on this point is utterly irrational and illogical. 
It is impossible to argue that homosexual actions between 
consenting males are more anti-social than adultery, fornica- 
tion, or homosexual actions between consenting females, 
none of which are crimes. Not only is the law unjust in 
conception, it is almost inevitably unjust in practice. Save 
in very exceptional circumstances a prosecution can only be 
brought on the evidence of one of the parties concerned, who 
is necessarily as guilty as the party who is prosecuted. Indeed 
it was a particularly unfair prosecution of this sort which was 
largely responsible for the setting up of the Wolfenden Com- 
mittee, and it is pleasantly ironical that the actions of those 
concerned in that case should have led to a recommendation 


that the law should be changed. 
a 7 + 


T ovis are two ways of looking at sexual immorality. 


‘There will of course be considerable opposition to this 
long-overdue reform. Many people still believe with Albert 
the Great that homosexuality is as contagious as any disease, 
though why they should overestimate its attractions in this 
way is far from clear. The Wolfenden Committee has come 
to the conclusion that ‘homosexual behaviour is practised by 
a small minority of the population’ and that ‘the law itself 
probably makes little difference to the amount.’ But that will 
not deter our newspaper moralists. “No one is more ferocious,’ 
writes Professor Weihoven in The Urge to Punish (Gollancz, 
16s.), ‘in demanding that the murderer or the rapist pay for his 
crime than the man who has felt strong impulses in the same 
direction.’ ‘Distrust,’ said Nietzsche, ‘all in whom the impulse 
to punish is strong.’ But however strongly they may agree 
with Nietzsche’s admirable advice, the present strong reform- 
ing team at the Home Office is unlikely to be able to bring 
in a Government Bill. Germany is the only other country in 
Western Europe which has a similar provision in the law, 
but its removal from our statute book will probably have to 


be effected by an independent and courageous back-bencher 
such as Sir Robert Boothby. 

In the case of prostitution the rule that the State should 
not concern itself with the private lives of individuals, should 
not set itself up as a judge, is less applicable, since no one 
seriously suggests that it should be a criminal offence for a 
woman to indulge in illicit intercourse for gain. The first and 
most obvious thing to remember is that prostitution cannot 
be stamped out. It does not matter if one agrees with Saints 
Augustine and Thomas Aquinas in thinking that prostitution 
is a necessary evil or not. Such diverse characters as Recared 
the Visigoth, the Emperor Frederick I, and St. Louis have 
tried to eliminate it. None of them succeeded. At the other 
extreme registration of prostitutes and tolerated houses is 
often said to be the sénsible course. But it is significant that 
many countries which used to have this system have now 
abandoned it. Quite apart from any question of morality, it 
does not solve the problem of clandestine prostitution and it 
has many other disadvantages. 

With elimination impossible and licensing undesirable, the 
question is: granted there is going to be prostitution, which 
form should it take? On the streets or off them? There is 
nothing hypocritical about wanting to clear prostitution out 
of sight. It is reasonable and consistent for a country to 
say that these disagreeable transactions should be settled 
privately, and not in full view of the public. The streets of 
London and other cities are at present an affront even to the 
far from prudish-minded, and in increasing the penalties for 
soliciting the Wolfenden Report is on strong ground. The £2 
fine has long been a farce. (It is difficult to take seriously the 
Committee’s contention that the police have not been arrest- 
ing prostitutes on a rota system. If there has not been a sort 
of roster, on what principle have the police made arresis? 
There has certainly been some form of selection.) The in- 
creased penalties bring a risk of police bribery, and of black- 
mail; but it is a risk which must be run. The Committee is 
also right to propose that it should be an offence merely to 
solicit and not as at present ‘to solicit to the annoyance of 
passers-by. In the vast majority of cases the annoyance part 
of the charge has been a transparent legal fiction. The alterna- 
tive to abolishing it would have been to say that no one 
should be convicted unless a passer-by gave evidence that he 
had been annoyed. Few passers-by would have done so. 

It is the Committee’s proposal that the penalty for a third 
or subsequent conviction of soliciting should be imprison- 
ment which arouses anxiety. Admittedly the Committee pro- 
poses much in the way of probation and psychiatry before 
this step is taken, and stresses that it is a last resort; and 
admittedly the thought of prison may deter some women. 
But prison will not cure the prostitute any more than 
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whipping used to in the past. And at a time when 
the prisons are overcrowded and prison reform 
to a large extent depends upon a decrease in the 
prison population, the creation of a new element 
in that population is a retrograde step. As a plain 
matter of justice, moreover, soliciting is not a 
sufficiently serious offence to deserve imprison- 
ment. It is to be hoped therefore that the Govern- 
ment will reject this proposal. 

The Committee’s proposal that any landlord 
letting premises at an exorbitant rent in the know- 
ledge that they are to be used for the purposes 
of prostitution be deemed, in law, to be ‘living on 
the earnings of prostitution, and its other propo- 
sals, should enable the police to cut down the 
number of buildings in the middle of cities that 
are used for prostitution. This, together with the 
greatly increased fines, should make the business 
uneconomic for many prostitutes. Many will be 
driven out of it: others will hang about pubs and 
cafés or become call-girls—for soliciting to take 
place in pubs rather than on the street would, as 
the Committee hints, be an improvement. 


Organised vice of any sort must always be sup- 
pressed. And children and young people must be 
protected. But so far as adult individuals are 
coricerned, the Government should remember 
that it is the guardian of public, but not of private, 
morality; and this admirably written and con- 
structed report gives no excuse for forgetting it. 


Domination or 
Disruption? 


HE Wint/Calvocoressi axis has done a great 

deal to promote a saner attitude to Middle 
East problems in this country; and we are glad 
to provide a platform for the writers’ views on 
Syria in this issue. Nevertheless, it is difficult to 
suppress a feeling of impatience at their conclu- 
sions—and, indeed, with the whole school of 
thought that favours the idea of some kind of 
Middle East Condominium of the Great Powers, 
Russia among them. 

There is no evidence that Russia would be 
interested in becoming a member of what the 
writers call ‘a reconstituted Cartel’; and if she 
was, it would only be for the purpose of making 
it unworkable. Russia has two aims in the Middle 
East: domination or disruption. As the rulers of 
Great Powers invariably overestimate their own 
capabilities, it is probable that of the two Russia 
would prefer domination; that she would welcome 
the chance to bring Syria, and other nations be- 
side, into satellitehood. But if more discreet coun- 
sels exist in the Kremlin the craftier approach 
would be simply to stay on the side-lines, en- 
couraging the growth of anti-Western feeling, but 
waiting until it is strong enough to exploit with 
greater chances of success against the present 
ruling dynasties. 

True, this policy involves some risks: of wars, 
or of Arab opinion that might come to look with 
as much disfavour on Communism as it now does 
on the West. The Russians, therefore, may prefer 
to keep chaos coming again—to jostle the Middle 
East out of achieving any stability. And they 
could do this just as well as members of some 
spurious Condominium as they could by refus- 
ing to have anything to do with it. This is not to 


THE 


argue, of course, that they should be ignored; 
indeed the attempt to ignore them has been 
largely responsible for the present pass. But to 
imagine that, short of an imminent danger of a 
world war beginning in the Middle East, they can 
be induced to become keen members of any UN 
Development Corporation is an absurd illusion. 

The other significant feature of the Wint/ 
Calvocoressi article is that it makes no mention 


MARX, MARKS 


By U. W. KITZINGER 


HE German electoral law is an attempt to 

get the best of all possible worlds: and in 
large measure it succeeds. It was designed to meet 
the chief objections levied both against single- 
member constituencies and against proportional 
representation; and it squares the circle by a 
system of ‘personalised PR.’ To forge a personal 
link between representative and represented, half 
the Bundestag is elected by relative majority in 
single-member constituencies. To overcome the 
gross distortion of political forces which a pure 
application of the British system would have 
brought about in Germany, the remaining seats 
are filled from party lists: as many list seats are 
given to each party as will make its total 
representation in the Bundestag proportional to 
the votes it received in the country. But that is not 
all: for thus far the Weimar problem of splinter 
parties remains unsolved. To prevent their pro- 
fusion, therefore, no list seats are given to parties 
that fail to win 5 per cent. of the federal vote or 
three constituency seats. Thus only five parties 
are represented in the old Bundestag, and of the 
eleven that have put up candidates now, no more 
than six stand a chance. 


When, on Thursday, the Bundestag met in its 
final session, dozens of its members—many of 
them sitting for safe constituencies—knew it was 
their last day in the white glass house by the 
Rhine. Battles have been fought and lost in the 
local associations, and selection committees in 
Germany are no respecters of the sitting member. 
The law required a secret ballot: members whose 
re-adoption was unquestioned may well have 
been in the minority, and some were thrown out 
against Bonn’s advice. Party headquarters have a 
little more influence on the ten State lists: but 
these are elaborate balancing acts between 
geographical, professional and religious pressures 
(the Hesse CDU disposed of one problem by 
alternating Catholic and Protestant candidates 
right down its list) and the writ of Bonn often 
carries little weight against a sturdily independent 
State selection conference. 

While members were thus making their fare- 
wells a little delegation appeared in the 
Bundeshaus: led by the Mayor of Leipzig it 
made for the Speaker, but got no farther than 
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of Israel. Many people, trying to work out 
reasonable basis for a Middle East set 
would prefer to forget that Israel exists, But 
does exist; it is no use talking as if she dig 
and her continued strength and Prosperity, it ig 
worth remembering, are a surer safeguard for the 
West than all the dollars and the developmen, 
schemes, all the Condominiums and the Cadillacs, 
in’ Christendom. 


AND MARILYN 


Bona 
the Deputy-Speaker’s secretary. Even Carlo 
Schmidt had nipped into the Chamber at thei 
approach and the deputation was left to give a 
press conference in a near-by pub. These threg 
East Germans were only the cap of a large ice 
berg that has been moving across the open inten 
zonal frontier from the DDR to the Federal 
Republic. Squads of students bound for electiog 
meetings have already crossed over and mop 
are expected. Ever since early in the year well 
over a million letters have been posted to privat 
individuals each month in Western Germany by 
East German agents. The leaflets: they contain are 
of 200 different types: the German Communist? 
programme with Marilyn Monroe on the cover 
chain-letter appeals to vote only for Protestant 
candidates, issued in the name of a spuriou 
Protestant organisation; and a forged ten-mark 
note that opens to reveal the slogan ‘Vote SP)’ 
and is signed by the outlawed Communist Party 
of Germany. When the ebullient young Minister 
of Defence, Franz-Josef Strauss, was shouted 
down in a turbulent meeting in the Hofbrauhaus 
it took less than twenty-four hours for a tape 
recording of the turmoil to be broadcast on th 
East German radio; and ‘Freedom Station 94 
laces its hot American tunes with incantations 
that Adenauer must go. 

Apart from embarrassing the SPD this costh 
activity can have little effect except on the home 
market; and there is evidence that the electorate 
—in particular the very sceptical younger voten 
—are equally unresponsive to extremism from the 
three small parties of the extreme right. On 
Thursday a pre-1945 ideological training expert 
spent much of his speech taunting Adenauer with 
never even having been a corporal at a meeting 
of the Deutsche Reichspartei at which war books, 
a biography of Hermann Goering, and even more 
tendentious publications were on sale: the DRP 
supporters were largely in their forties with 4 
sprinkling of youths and girls in their teens, but 
the rest of the audience, initially open-minded 
students at Bonn, became increasingly exaspe- 
ated and spontaneously broke up the meeting 
when anti-Semitism played too overtly into the 
discussion. The future is always uncertain: but 
for the moment the neo-Fascist groups hardly 
have a chance. 

The real battle is thus waged over only a small 
area of the field: but it is all the fiercer for that 
There is no limit on party expenditure, and coh 
tributions to party funds can be offset agains 
income for tax purposes. Industry has bets 
generous to four of the five parties represented 
in the Bundestag, giving each a share of t 
central funds, and the SPD too has in many cas 
been able to tap individual firms. The Socialis 
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estimate of £10 million spent on propaganda for 
the CDU and its faithful ally the Deutsche Partei 
is almost certainly too high; but Big Brother 
Konrad is watching you from every hoarding 
with his wise and penetrating glance. 










rROSPECTIVE Congressmen hastily smothered 
Jit cries of alarm that went up when the 
southern State of Kerala chose a Communist 
government in the last election. Rather than 
recognise the dangers of the Communist triumph 
they preferred to count the blessings of their own 
defeat; rather than exaggerate the event as an 
anachronism they preferred to treat it as a timely 
political corrective for themselves; finally, they 
curled up snugly in the overriding constitutional 
power of the central government, confident that 
the strait-jacket of parliamentary democracy 
would sooner or later burst at the seams and the 
revolutionary would stand exposed. ' 

This attitude has largely been governed by Mr. 
Nehru’s own analysis of the situation. There are 
two good reasons why Mr. Nehru may be wrong. 
First, he is the only Prime Minister who also has 
to play the role of leader of the opposition. 
Second, Mr. Nehru is often uncomfortable in his 
relationship with the highly intellectual South In- 
dian. As Thomas Mann would say, perhaps this 
‘handsome, blue-eyed northerner’ feels a natural 
antipathy for the small, unattractive, Naphta- 
like southerner. 

History, of course, makes Kerala very im- 
portant. In India ideas have tended to move from 
the south upwards. Christianity arrived in Kerala, 
shepherded by St. Thomas, in ap 52; Islam 
arrived in the south centuries before the Mogul 
invasions began in the north; the Portuguese 
traders who landed in Kerala in the fifteenth 
century were the first portents of future 
European domination. 

Paradoxically, the Communists themselves saw 
more dangers in their own triumph than blessings 
in the Congress defeat. They realised that it was 
not total power that they had acquired, but only 
a measure of limited authority—set against the 
vastness of this subcontinent their achievement 
seems only as meaningful as a borough council 
in Britain going into Communist hands. 

However, they had many natural advantages. 
First, the main communal, anti-Communist 
element in Kerala is the 30 per cent. Christian 
population, which has the real power, is the vested 
interest. In fighting against them the Kerala 
government has the secret sympathies of Con- 
gressmen all over India. Second, in its relation- 
ship with the centre the State government cannot 
Possibly be taken to task for promoting either 
greater secularism or greater Socialism—policies 
which the Congress Party formulated with both 
eyes on proletarian votes. Third, the policy 
makers of the Kerala Communist Party also 
happen to be key men in their own Central Polit- 
buro—so that the Congress finds it impossible 
to create schisms within the Communist Party 
itself. 

While power may corrupt, authority can only 
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The show, in fact, is all the Chancellor’s, and 
he thrives on it. Ever since he declared in 
Nuremberg that an SPD victory would mean the 
ruin of Germany the Opposition has been on the 
defensive, the outgoing government on the attack. 


RESPECTABLE REVOLUTIONARIES 


By VICTOR ANANT 


New Delhi 


make respectable. Every card the Kerala govern- 
ment has so far played has been calculated to 
add to its respectability. Some of these cards have 
been shrewdly double-faced, the public seeing one 
side, and the party chuckling behind the other. 
For example, when they decided to do away with 
police security measures for their Ministers, they 
really did it in order to anticipate the traditional 
request of landowners who have been given police 
protection during harvest time. Again, when the 
Labour Minister married his Revenue colleague 
it was simply to stop Catholic tongues from 
spreading malicious gossip that these two were 
living together in sin. The shrewdest of all moves 
was from Mr. M. N. Govindan Nair (son-in-law 
of Mr. K. M. Pannikkar, India’s Ambassador in 
Paris), secretary of the Kerala Communist Party. 
He issued a statement saying the party viewed 
with disfavour some of the actions of the govern- 
ment. Everybody in Delhi took it as an authentic 


Portrait 


Last week’s announcement 
from Russia on the uncom- 
fortable subject of  inter- 
continental missiles does not 
seem to have had a very bene- 
: ficial effect on the Great 
Powers. The United States has promptly exploded 
a very powerful bomb in Nevada and promises 
another series; Russia, in spite of Japanese pro- 
tests, is also to start a new group of tests. Mr. 
Sandys has been in Australia looking at rockets 
and celebrating on the wireless the existence of 
huge stocks of American hydrogen bombs. A 
comprehensive Western plan for disarmament 
was put forward at the UN sub-committee’s talks 
in London, which included a concession to Russia 
on the matter of the suspension of tests. Mr. Zorin 
none the less felt able to reject the plan without 
reference to his masters at home. 

The said masters have been busy in several 
spheres, having appointed Mr. Molotov as Soviet 
Ambassador to Ulan Bator in Outer Mongolia 
and (though they have expressed themselves un- 
interested in his fate) Mr. Shepilov to a teaching 
job in the Far East. Marshal Bulganin will also, 
presumably, have been taking a look at Mr. 
Macmillan’s reply to his verbose letter of mid- 
July. He will not, one imagines, have got much 
out of it. It deals a few sharp digs at such subjects 
as the jamming of British broadcasts to Russia, 
the political capital made out of visits to Russia, 
Soviet policy in the Middle East, and the ‘camou- 
flage of obscure wording’ used, presumably, in 
Mr. Bulganin’s last letter. 
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indication of the Communist Party’s honest in- 
tentions to treat even Cesar’s wife with 
suspicion! 

Into this smooth, necessarily stunted body of 
respectable revolution a dangerous poison has 
now been injected by the central government. 
During the last fortnight there has been a clear 
shift of power within the Cabinet here—a shift 
towards more realistic, robust policies. An 
alarmist view on Kerala is now creeping into 
Congress newspapers that until last month were 
quietist. Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon has been 
deputed by the central Congress executive to 
put things straight in Kerala. It is significantly 
pointed out that in two places, Kashmir and 


Kerala, ‘Menon rushes in where Nehru fears 
to tread.’ 
What is even more remarkable is that Mr. 


Menon has recently been talking a great deal of 
pro-Americanism. Why? Several theories suggest 
themselves. Maybe he is making things easy for 
the Finance Minister when he goes next month 
to Washington in search of the big, so-far-elusive 
loan; maybe he is sensing a clear change of wind 
within the Cabinet; maybe he simply believes 
that the time has come when India must recog- 
nise that foreign policy and national policy are 
not divisible; maybe he is trying to get closer 
to the country that he has not known for so many 
Camden Town years; or maybe he is just being 
Menon. 


of the Week 


The opening of the American school term has 
been the signal for more racial trouble in the 
South, where some States still seem determined 
to keep racial segregation in spite of the Supreme 
Court ruling on the subject. The Republicans have 
lost the late Senator McCarthy's Wisconsin seat. 

Malaya has at last been declared independent 
by the Duke of Gloucester, and has been ‘wel- 
comed to the Commonwealth’ by Mr. Dulles. The 
other new member, Ghana, has been the subject 
of slightly suspicious glances after Dr. Nkrumah’s 
announcement that there is to be a military call- 
up there, and that the police will be controlled by 
a somewhat suspect politician; since the Prime 
Minister is apparently to have his likeness on 
stamps and coins it is not surprising that there 
have already been whispers of dictatorship. 

The greatest show on earth is again under way 
at Blackpool, where the TUC is in session. Dele- 
gates have so far voted against altering their 
constitution in any way, while their president has 
condemned unofficial strikes, wage restraint, and 
the three wise men. The Labour Party’s pensions 
scheme has received the official benison of the 
meeting. 

The gold and dollar reserves fell in August by 
about £80 million partly as a result of rumours 
that the mark might be revalued and partly as a 
result of heavy buying of grain and tobacco. 
Mussolini's body, having been disinterred and 
handed back to his family, was reburied in the 
tomb of his ancestors to the accompaniment of a 
small Fascist riot. A terrible rail disaster in 
Jamaica has cost more than two hundred lives. 
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TUC Commentary 





To Hell or Blackpool 


‘MIND your backs, please, mind 
your backs.” In a pet already (the 
handle of my suitcase had just 
fallen off), I determined not to 
mind my back at so peremptory 
a command. But then I glanced 
over my shoulder, and all was 
forgiven. It was the beer: two 
gigantic trolleys loaded to the 
gunwales and beyond with that 
mysterious liquor which, when 
sufficiently warmed, would be 
served to the 996 thirsty and 
clamorous delegates to the 89th 
Trades Union Congress. 

For this was Blackpool, the 
City of Dreadful Day. If Black- 
pool did not exist it would not 
be necessary to invent it; Hell 
would provide a perfectly ade- 
quate substitute. Is there any 
other place in the world that is 
even remotely comparable? Is 
there anywhere, has there been 
anywhen, a culture and a society 
like this? Impossible; Blackpool 

is unique. For seven miles—seven 

: long and terrible miles—the 
Ss aka ‘front’ stretches. Hotel and 
boarding-house, boarding-house and hotel, on 
and on without a single break it goes, while 
the tram clangs its way on, and the pas- 
senger begins to think—nay, to be quite cer- 
tain—that he must have died without knowing it 
and gone straight to the seventh circle of the 
Inferno. The only trees for seven miles are made 
of plywood and electric light bulbs; and when 
there are no plywood trees there are fairy-tale 
scenes, tableaux of the four seasons, castles, fat 
ladies—all gigantic, all plywood, all studded with 
electric lights, all of a hideousness, a vulgarity, an 
unimaginable, depthless, ferocious ugliness that 
stuns the mind and leaves it reeling. The shops, 
from one end of the town to the other, sell gew- 
gaws and rubbish, the landladies—there are, some 
say, seventy thousand landladies in Blackpool— 
hang like leeches on the million fools who come 
here to enjoy themselves—and do—the taxi- 
drivers forget to switch the clock on and make up 
a fancy fare when they arrive at your destination, 
and poor Taper wanders disconsolate as a cloud, 
beseeching the delegates to spare a thought for 
the Tolpuddle Martyrs, who suffered gladly that 
their fellow-men might be enabled to lead full, 
rich lives, and are no doubt suffering still. 

Besides, take the Mayor, who welcomed the 
delegates on Monday, bellowing things like ‘A 
person is as old as they feel, and I’m still a young 
man, I’m fifty-one and I ’ope you return invig- 
orated to your loved ones and it’s later than you 
think.’ 

Though, mind you, when Sir Tom Williamson 
came to deliver the presidential address things 
were not a whole lot better. For years, through 
the era of Bevin and Deakin, one has thought of 
Tom Williamson’s million votes and the ruthless, 
cold-eyed skill with which he wields them. But 
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close up he gives the impression of the highly 
respectable under-manager of a very small green- 
grocery in one of the less busy market towns of 
Cumberland. And it was somehow fitting that Sir 
Tom should be President of this particular Con- 
gress. Control Mr. Cousins? Stop unofficial 
strikes? Clean up Briggs? Run the country? The 
fact is, the TUC controls nothing and nobody, 
and is no more capable of imposing its collective 
will (which it in any case does not have) on any- 
one with sufficient strength or guile to defend 
himself than a decapitated chicken is capable of 
making a speech. True, the TUC runs around 
vigorously in circles; but so, for that matter, does 
a decapitated chicken. It would be no bad thing 
if Mr. Macmillan, if he can spare the time from 
shooting grouse and holding Cabinet meetings on 
the Wolfenden Report, were to pop up to Black- 
pool and spend an hour or two in the Visitors’ 
Gallery. ‘What great devils filled the sky,’ wrote 
G. K. Chesterton, ‘yet fell at a pistol flash.’ Well, 
these great devils are busy giving the impression 
that one wouldn’t even have to flash a pistol. 
Take Mr. Gaitskell, for instance. Before you 
take him, though, spare a moment to savour to 
the full the tale of Mr. Gaitskell’s Two Arrivals. 
Due to arrive in Blackpool at 5.45 on Monday, 
he had naturally provoked a good deal of 
curiosity. The reception committee at the station, 
therefore, was not unimpressive. Mr. Gaitskell, 
however, knows a trick worth two of that; he left 
the train at Preston and sidled in by road. Your 
correspondent, however, knows a trick worth four 
of that, and managed to roll up one drive of the 
Imperial Hotel in a droschke at the precise 
moment that the Right Honourable Gentleman 
rolled up the other in a car. By now a fine state 
of confusion reigned, and the President, who 
should have been on hand to welcome him (the 
Right Honourable Gentleman, that is, not your 
correspondent), was nowhere to be seen. ‘Sir Tom, 
Sir Tom,’ called a number of anxious voices, and 
in a moment Sir Tom duly appeared. Only it was 
the wrong Sir Tom; this one was the spherical 
O’Brien, never backward in coming forward, who 
informed Mr. Gaitskell that he was looking dis- 
gustingly healthy and attributed this to his youth. 
Enter, finally, the right Sir Tom, and after the 
photographs (‘Just put your arm round his shoul- 
ders, please’), Mr. Gaitskell was ready to answer 
questions, if ready is the right word, which it 
certainly isn’t. No, he had not come to Blackpool 
to try to patch up the row brewing over his 
nationalisation plans. Yes, he had simply come up 
to dine with his union, the NUGMW. (It is under- 
stood that there is a section of this body which 
organises university lecturers, and it is to this 
that he belongs. It is not known who is the f.0o.c.) 
Yes, he would attend Congress. No, he had no 
comment on Mr. Campbell’s amendment for 
Brighton, urging the party to chase the Gaitskell 
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plan up a tree. Yes, he had only just B0t back 
from Yugoslavia. Yes, he would put his arm 
round Sir Tom again. No, he had not had his tea, 
Yes, he would like some. 

That was Mr. Gaitskell’s first arrival, The 
second took place after this famous dinner, atten. 
dance at which had been the sole cause of his 
visit to Blackpool. (It has not proved Possible to 
obtain Mr. Gaitskell’s opinion of the rendering of 
‘The Rose of Tralee’ that followed the meal.) Hg 
came to the Imperial to be interviewed by ITN, 
There was the usual breathless hush in the lobby; 
delegates wandered casually by, Morgan Phillips 
moved gently to and fro, the excitement mounted 
and the tension rose. A bustle, a stir, a commo. 
tion; the revolving doors began to revolve. He 
comes! He comes! And into the hall there 
stepped none other than Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, 
Nobody said a word (except the hall porter, who 
directed him to Reception), but it was a moment 
to be treasured; the lion daring to show his face 
in the den of Daniels. 

But Mr. Gaitskell had not come to Blackpool 
to provide sport for me, any more than he had 
come to attend the dinner of the NUGMW, with 
or without the Rose of Tralee. He had come to 
make it clear that he wasn’t going to stand any 
nonsense from anybody. No doubt he would do 
his share of horse-trading in the smoke-filled 
rooms; but Mr. Gaitskell is determined to get his 
nationalisation plan through the Labour Party 
Conference, and if the TUC doesn’t like it the 
TUC can go and take, as the wits of Blackpool 
put it, a long walk on a short pier. It strikes me 
that Mr. Gaitskell has taken the measure of these 
996 characters (or rather, as I shall suggest ina 
moment, of 995 of them) and found that he had 
yards of tape-measure left over when he had 
finished the job. Asked whether he would amend 
the plan if the TUC made it plain that they didn't 
care for it, he replied curtly that he would not, 
as this was a matter for the Labour Party. And 
Mr. Gaitskell is by no means treading the wine 
press single-footed; on Monday afternoon his 
Jane the Baptist, Peggy Herbison, had spoken as 
maternal delegate from the Labour Party, and ia 
the course of her speech had brandished a stiletto 
of her own. A tiny stiletto, true; but she had been 
careful to be seen trying the point. Complaints 
and criticism, she said, would be welcome, pro 
vided they were ‘friendly and constructive, and] 
have no doubt that Miss Herbison had sufficient 
wit to hide her smiles when Mr. Campbells 
motion in the afternoon’s secret session (they 
really are a lot of babies!), calling for a review 
of the whole trades union structure in this cout 
try, was heavily defeated. Bro. Campbell no doubt 
reflects that he lives to fight another day; but the 
stiletto will be sharper still at Brighton. 


It all depends on Frankie, the 996th man. Since 
Frankie first appeared over the horizon, opinioa 
has built up so strongly around him that I was 
careful, as soon as I arrived in Blackpool, to pop 
round to the chemist’s for a shot of Cousin® 
prophylaxis. But it must have been lying too long 
in the back room, for the effect wore off rapidly. 
When Mr. Cousins came to move the resolution 
on pensions, designed to please everybody a little 
and the old age pensioners a lot, he was applauded 
from the floor all the way to the rostrum, and ndl 
merely by the TGWU hoods in the middle block. 
Up on the platform Mr. Ted Hill tucked in his 
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tummy and clapped with a will. Mr. Cousins 
e; he is no orator (John Horner, only half an 
hour earlier, had made rings round anything 
Frankie is capable of), but the hall was pin-still 
throughout, for the first time in the conference, 
and at the end Mr. Hill was not the only member 
of the platform to join the rank and file in the 
applause. Depend on it, for all the straws in their 
fait, some of those fellows can see a few more in 
the wind. 
But can Mr. Gaitskell? Well, men may sleep, 
as Bardolph knew; and they may have their 
throats about them at that time; and some say 


AMONG THE SUBJECTS on the agenda 

for the next Cabinet meeting, I am 

interested to hear, is the future of 

Punch. Some Ministers feel, under- 

standably, that Punch after Mug- 

geridge is in the same groggy 

eS condition as The Times after 
Northcliffe, and that the same remedy should be 
applied: it should be handed over to a Trust. Sir 
Reginald Manningham-Buller, I am told, is likely 
to propose that the Trust, like the one in charge 
of The Times, should consist of holders of dis- 
tinguished offices of State: say, the Lord Chancel- 
lor, Lord Kilmuir; the Secretary of the TUC, Sir 
Vincent Tewson; the Chairman of British Rail- 
ways, Sir Brian Robertson; the Attorney-General, 
himself; Arundel Herald Extraordinary, Mr. D. 
Morrah; and the Lord Chamberlain, Lord Scar- 
brough. In this way the many lapses of taste of 
which Punch has been guilty recently may be 
avoided. The original intention was to co-opt Sir 
Harold Nicolson as literary adviser; but when Sir 
Harold's views on Punch appeared in the 
Observer the other day this project had to be 
dropped. I gather Sir Frank Newsam will be 
asked instead. 
« + * 
THE TRUST'S FIRST task, of course, will be to find 
a successor worthy to restore the great Owen 
Seaman tradition. | was surprised to hear that 
Mr. Randolph Churchill had already been un- 
officially sounded; apparently it was felt that the 
Trust could persuade him to employ his astringent 
pen in the right causes. But I fancy that Mr. 
Churchill feels he can command a bigger audience 
in the Daily Express (or, when he resigns, in the 
Sunday Express). A section of the Cabinet would, 
in any case, prefer a candidate with greater 
academic distinction, in the Geoffrey Dawson, All 
Souls tradition: and their obvious candidate is 
Mr. A. L. Rowse, whose book A Cornish Waif, 
some of his colleagues feel, is very funny indeed. 
But my own view is that the likeliest candidate is 
Dr. Charles Hill. Harold is understood to have 
been heard to say that the only solution for 
Charlie is that, or a barony; and in view of the 
mud stirred up in the press lately about unworthy 
political peerages, it will probably be that. 
* ~ * 

1 SEE THAT some commentators on the Moscow 
purge still consider that the dispatch of Molotov 
to Mongolia is an improvement on Stalin's 
methods of dealing with opponents. But Stalin 
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knives have edges. You do not get one foot on 
the peak of Parnassus and then allow some Sherpa 
who has come up by /éléférique to shove you off 
it. If‘Frankie wants a bloody nose, he will get one. 
But I guess that he doesn’t; that (with or without 
the horse-trading) the Transport Workers’ vote at 
Brighton, to the last hundred thousand, will be 
behind the Gaitskell plan. And then let joy be 
unconfined. Meanwhile, on to the end of Con- 
gress, and the formal interment of wage restraint, 


-and another speech from Mr. Cousins, and the 


train back to a civilisation where the lights and 
the landladies will be nothing but a bad dream. 
TAPER 
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appointed Kamenev as an Ambassador—to 
Rome, at that—only to have him shot later on. 
And with Khrushchev continuing to charge 
Malenkov with capital offences, and smearing 
him as an agent of Beria, it will not be surprising 
if a bloodbath, or at any rate a shower, will 
follow demotion even quicker than it did in 
Stalin’s time. Evidence is growing, too, that some 
of these same commentators were wildly wrong 
in what was their prevalent guess last July—that 
the purge was due to Chinese intervention. In a 
coldly worded telegram to Moscow the Chinese 
Central Committee has thanked the Russians for 
informing them of the events ‘through Comrade 
Yudin, Soviet Ambassador in Peking’—a phrase 
omitted by Pravda when it published the mes- 
sage. But quite the silliest of the commentators’ 
arguments has been the assertion that Khrushchev 
was being democratic in appealing from the 
Presidium to the Central Committee, because the 
Central Committee is larger. Doubtless the same 
justification was put forward in Roman times for 
appeals from the Senate to the Pretorian Guard. 
+ - * 

‘WHY ARE WE TOLD all these lies?’ demanded 
the representative of Associated Press at one 
juncture; ‘I repeat, lies!’ To which the Daily 
Express reporter added: ‘Give us the facts or 
send your fifty thousand information officers 
home to England.’ Mishandling of news and 
wrong decisions by people in authority were 
constantly alleged; attempted explanations were 
not accepted; indeed at one point the Daily 
Te.egraph correspondent arose to close the win- 
dows ‘so that the hot air from outside can be 
kept from coming in and the hot air talked by 
the officials could be kept from going out.’ 

This report of a press conference is from the 
Times of Cyprus; and even when every allowance 
is made for that newspaper’s opinions, it remains 
obvious that the authorities on the island are still 
keeping up their campaign of evasion and decep- 
tion. They are trying to maintain the pretence 
that military operations on the island have ceased; 
in fact they continue, under the guise of ‘training,’ 
and in case their real nature should be published, 
correspondents have been stopped from going to 
the ‘training’ areas. The authorities also delay 
dealing with their questions until the answers are 
no longer news. But I am amused to find the 
representative of the Beaverbrook press com- 
plaining of this treatment; I wonder just how 
much of the real news of what is happening in 
Cyprus would be printed, if he found it and sent 
it back to the Daily Express? 
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IT IS CUSTOMARY in valedictory notices either to 
speak well of the departing or to hold one’s 
peace; perhaps that is the reason why little has 
been said about Sir Kenneth Clark on his retire- 
ment from being Chairman of the Independent 
Television Authority. For Sir Kenneth’s many 
abilities and accomplishments I have the highest 
admiration; but in this last capacity he was a 
mitigated disaster—the mitigation being that it is 
just possible to think of other equally distin- 
guished men who would have interfered more 
and accomplished less. In his farewell speech he 
boasted of commercial television’s record in the 
one department where it can claim to have made 
some impact: in plays. It was unfortunate that, 
the previous evening, commercial television 
should have shown what it really can do, when it 
tries, by squeezing Anna Christie (including the 
tacked-on happy ending) into less than an hour, 
and travestying it in the process (how H. M. 
Tennent could have lent their name to the produc- 
tion defeats me). I see that, not so long ago, 
American television managed to compress Caval- 
cade into thirty minutes; that is the way things 
will go here if the Authority does not begin to 
do the job it was set up to do. 
* * * 

THE LATEST EXAMPLE of the workings of ‘Security,’ 
described in the News Chronicle, is typical. A 
fortnight ago the Chronicle wanted to print a 
picture of the three steel towers which have been 
going up this summer alongside the Great North 
Road at Hatfield, in full view of the public. 
‘Security’ refused permission; a ban which was 
rescinded only when details were published in an 
American magazine. There had been nothing to 
prevent anybody from going and looking at the 
towers: yet if he had published a picture of them 
he could have been sent to one. But would he? 
The other day the Express published an un- 
authorised picture of the first of the series of 
British H-bomb tests. Was action taken against 
the paper? No: presumably because Security, 
though it would not have hesitated to come down 
on anybody weaker, was reluctant to take on 
Lord Beaverbrook. 


- * * * 


SIR IVONE KIRKPATRICK must have made himself 
unpopular with his former colleagues by saying 
that ‘staffs in all departments, including the 
Foreign Office, ... should be gradually but 
ruthlessly cut.’ To disagree with such an expert as 
Sir Ivone is presumptuous, but I cannot heip 
thinking that in the Foreign Office, at least, the 
position is not as bad as he makes out. After all, 
if the Foreign Office really did employ many too 
many people, presumably Sir Ivone would have 
done something about it during the years that he 
was Permanent Under-Secretary. The ‘prolifera- 
tion’ of staff that he complains of cannot all have 
taken place since his retirement at the beginning 
of this year. Sir Ivone thinks that to reduce staffs 
would reduce the work, and he pleads that 
‘Ministers and their advisers be given time to 
think.’ In case anyone should be tempted to say 
that Sir Ivone’s support of the Suez adventure was 
due to his having no time to think, I should per- 
haps point out that he cannot have been much 
worse off in this respect than his colleagues, and 
that he was almost the only high official in the 
Foreign Office who approved of the Govern- 
ment’s action. PHAROS 
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A Link in a Chain 


By GUY WINT and PETER CALVOCORESSI 


As an episode the Russian deal 
with Syria is being taken fairly 
calmly by the West after the 
first shock. The reason may be 
that the West did not know 
what else to do; after the mis- 
chances in Egypt there could be 
no question of intervening in 
Syria even if there had been a 
legitimate pretext, and the in- 
stinct is to put the best face on 
a bad business. But if it would 
have been a mistake to overrate 
the deal as a single episode, it 
would be a worse mistake to 
underrate it as a link in a chain 
of events—or to be blind to 
what is likely to happen next. 
The Syrian deal did not come out of the blue. 
Like the Suez madness a year ago, it fits into an 
unfolding story which will go on unfolding with 
the predictability of a rolling carpet as long as 
Great Power policies in the Middle East are a 
competitive tit for tat. 

Between the Russian deal with Egypt two years 
ago and the deal with Syria today lies a chain 
reaction. The links are plain—the rebuff to Egypt 
over the Aswan Dam, the nationalisation ‘of the 
Canal, the Suez adventure, the Eisenhower 
Doctrine, King Saud’s reception in Washington, 
plot and counter-plot in Jordan (with warships 
off). A sequence like this goes on until it gets out 
of control. The Middle East today is what the 
Balkans were before 1914. 

Can the chain reaction be broken? History has 
more examples of rivalry consummated in con- 
vulsion than dissipated by prudence. But it is 
clear that the interest of the West would be served 
best by a disengagement of the Great Powers, 
which would leave the Arab countries free to 
work out their own destiny, by conflict or agree- 
ments, without the intervention of external Great 
Powers. The supreme interest of the West in the 
Arab lands is to purchase oil. Whatever Arab 
power came to the top as the result of an Arab 
free-for-all would be willing and anxious to sell 
its oil. Is it Utopian to think that the axe might 
even now be laid to the root of the competition 
between the Great Powers? 

Some encouragement may be found in past 
history. The Anglo-Russian understanding of 
1907 called off competition in three countries; and 
the agreement was honoured. At the end of the 
last century there was competition between the 
Western Powers ‘or spheres of influence in China. 
This might have led to tension as acute as in the 
Middle East tuday. 

But with the turn of the century there began 
a new tolerence by the powers of one another's 
activities ir; China, based upon the principle that 
China wa: to be open to them all, and it con- 
tinued ur.il Japan created a new situation. A 
consortiurn of the powers was formed for the 
purpose of lending to China without competing 
among themselves. 

That may be a model to stimulate new diplo- 
matic effoft over the Middle East. But certainly 


it will be foolish not to recognise how great are 
the difficulties. The Americans and the Russians 
are no doubt afraid of war, but they are not 
seriously afraid of anything else, and they have 
no cause to be afraid of anybody at all except 
one another. So they are under no external com- 
pulsion to compose or control their differences. 
There is, too, a second general reason for being 
gloomy. The Cold -War is being conducted upon 
an assumption that was once valid but is so no 
longer, and until this false assumption is cleared 
away, clear thinking and right action are unlikely. 

It used to be true, and it is still generally be- 
lieved, that the Russo-American conflict was an 
unequal one—that the Americans had something 
more than the Russians, and could threaten and 
scare the Russians more than the Russians could 
threaten and scare the Americans. Policies took 
account of this useful fact. But the first Russian 
H-bomb explosion altered the facts, if not the 
attitudes, and now on the heels of the Syrian 
affair comes the news that the Russians, succeed- 
ing where the Americans recently misfired, have 
launched an intercontinental rocket missile. The 
competition is no longer unequal and it has be- 
come hopeless for the Americans to try and 
prevent the Russians from doing in the Middle 
East anything that they themselves are trying to 
do. The Russian advance in Syria is indeed an 
illustration of the equivalence of the two great 
powers since by it the Russians acquire in Syria 
just the sort of foothold that the Americans have 
in Saudi Arabia. 

The Great Power rivalry which must be stopped 
is firstly competition in the sale of arms, secondly 
in economic aid at bargain prices. Do any instru- 
ments exist which can be adapted for the pur- 
pose? The Tripartite Declaration, today too 
lightly written off because of past history, aimed 
at the international rationing of arms for the 
region. It became obsolete when Russia set itself 
up as an independent source, and broke the 
Cartel. The only way to restore the position is to 
reconstitute the Cartel with Russia on the inside. 
The next requirement is an international system 
for the supply of economic needs, likewise includ- 
ing Russia. It might take the form of a Middle 
East Development Corporation, perhaps a special- 
ised agency of the United Nations. Competitive 
offers by the powers to give aid would thus be 
superseded. 

What would have to be sacrificed in present 
Western policies and commitments if these new 
lines were followed? The Baghdad Pact would take 
a new colour. It need not be abrogated; treaties 
of this kind are seldom terminated. But its 
emphasis might change so that the parts providing 
for economic co-operation became predominant, 
in harmony with any larger international plans. 
The West would lose little if the military part 
of the alliance faded into the background. 


The instinct of the Western countries in a crisis 
in the Middle East has been to reach out for the 
Baghdad alliance; but this has added to tension 
and has given the West no extra military strength. 
The Eisenhower Doctrine needs less change pro- 


vided that it is implemented as it was “first” 
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enyisaged. It is a policy of being firm to the 
Russians and bountiful to the Arabs. It Ought no 
to be changed. 

But it is a policy for the short term, and the 
problem for Washington is to look beyond, ang 
meanwhile not to foul the policy by iNCOnsisten: 
actions such as displaying military might in Arab 
affairs instead of reserving it for keeping Out the 
Russians. The military agreement with King Saud 
and the movement of the Sixth Fleet at the time 
of the Jordan crisis are mistakes in point. 

If advances of this kind were made to Russia 
now, they would very possibly be rejected. Russia 
may be elated by its Syrian success. But the sam 
motives which impel the West to search for q 
tranquilliser may in the long run operate with 
Moscow; the Middle East, in present Conditions, 
is too dangerous as the source from which may 
come the Third World War, or a limited war 
whose control would strain diplomacy too far, 

But a Great Power concert is at least a pos. 
sibility. Until it has been explored, it is foolish to 
be too sceptical. The alternatives are reasonably 
clear—either a continuation of the present com. 
petition, leading to more incidents and fina 
disaster; or agreement, open or tacit, to call of 
the competition. If the first prevails, we shall con- 
tinue along a bad road which has already shaken 
us severely, and has worse in store. 


Axed 


By N. S. HOLMES 


INE years ago I was prematurely retired; 
I was an Indian Army infantryman, a 
battalion commander for my last two years, and 
I was nearly thirty-six. Over a thousand of w 
under forty were in the same straits. True, I could 
have become a gunner (I was, in fact, accepted 
by the Royal Regiment), but I foresaw what 
would happen, and I am glad now that I decided 
to retire. The terms for those who retired 
prematurely were reasonably generous; I received 
a gratuity of £4,500 and a pension of £356. I was 
fortunate; after a brief, costly and unsuccessful 
spell with a travel agency and six months’ labour 
ing I was employed—and am still—by a larg 
public corporation, on the personnel side. 
Several thousand officers of all three Servicesatt 
now to be ‘axed,’ or ‘invited’ to retire. The ap 
pointment of Sir Ronald Ivelaw-Chapman am 
Sir Frederick Hooper is to be welcomed, and 
the terms offered to officers retiring now aft 
generous; none the less, I wonder just how th 
majority of officers can possibly be absorbed bj 
industry or in any other work of importance, 
particularly the near- and over-forties, mostl 
non-specialists. For them, any lengthy course of 
training is out of the question. Most of them wil 
have heavy family commitments and will hav 
to start earning as soon as possible; it is amazing 
how quickly a gratuity can disappear. In whi! 
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sorts of employment, and at what level, and with 
what prospects can Sir Ronald hope to place 
how many ex-officers? I simply cannot believe 
that industry can take many of them. 

if the responsibility of the Government ‘is 
dear, the responsibility of the ex-officer to pre- 

himself for civilian life is probably less so. 
To my mind the ‘mental’ ditch is the hardest to 
cross. It is not so much a matter of what can 
be done for him; it is far more a matter of what 
he is willing to do for himself. Officers must be 
prepared to seek work anywhere—not to tie them- 
selves to the house of their choice, in the district 
of their choice, and hope to find suitable and 
remunerative work near by. There must be a 
genuine willingness to start in lowly positions 
(provided the prospects of advancement are 
reasonably good) and to work under people 
younger than themselves: people less experienced 
in life generally, but who will go farther in 
civilian life than they will. Those who are ‘placed’ 
must accept the fact that few if any of them will 
reach the top or anywhere near it. It is partly 
for this reason that they are being awarded pen- 
sions. They must be realistic, and so many are not. 

In my present employment I sce a number of 
retired or retiring officers of all three Services. If 
| may presume to advise them, I would say: 

1. Find out something about the organisation, 
scope and aims of the employer with whom 
you are seeking work. So many do not. 

2. Be precise; Tell the jnterviewer or board 
as exactly as you can the sort of work for which 
you believe yourself to be best fitted. 

3. Above all, do not adopt the ‘I leave it to 
you to decide what is best for me’ attitude. It 
never works, 

4. Do realise that you are not at first fully 
qualified; be prepared to swallow your pride 
and start in a humble position. 

5. Do not apply for jobs for which you are 
clearly not qualified, This only wastes time. 

6. Be prepared to go anywhere. Go after the 
job, it will not come to you. 

7. Do not let yourself become embittered by 
failure to secure suitable employment quickly. 
An embittered person will not succeed. 

8. Lastly, if you have any unusual qualifica- 
tions or skills, make the most of them. It ‘was 
this that helped me. All officers will be able to 
claim that they are ‘not afraid of hard work 
and used to responsibility,’ but this cuts very 
little ice. 

Having started myself at £520 per year, I re- 
cently interviewed a retired wing commander of 
thirty-nine. I asked him if he would like to com- 
pete for a job starting at just under £1,100 and 
rising to nearly £1,400, to which he replied that 
nothing under £1,500 would interest him as he 
would not be able to keep his wife in the state 
to which she was accustomed. .. . 

He came back rather chastened some weeks 
later, still jobless, by which time the job in 
question had been snapped up gratefully by a 
distinguished member (a judge, no less) of one 
of our overseas civil services. 

Retiring officers, please note. 


—__ 



































































Comet Intelligence 


Bea PLACE £5,000,000 order for six Comets. 
Daily Mail, August 31. 
BEA HAS ordered six Comet 4B jet airliners. The latest 






Bea PLACES £7 million order. 


£9 MILLION order for six Comets placed by BEA. 


version of the Comet, costing about £1 million. . . . 
Manchester Guardian, August 31. 


Financial Times, August 31. 


Daily Telegraph, August 31. 
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Unexpected Dollars | 


: By LESLIE READE 


T is theoretically possible, I discovered, to buy 
ear of London Transport’s posters; and it 
was in search of the series which includes the tale 
of ‘old Noah’s sturdy Ark packed with animals 
both old and gnu’ that at 4.30 one afternoon 
recently I stood before a door in Petty France, 
Westminster, to which I had been directed. It 
was huge, hostile and shut. 

I tentatively tried the handle and pushed the 
door. To my surprise it opened, and within I 
found a small office called ‘Information.’ This 
proved to be uninhabited, but exploration re- 
vealed a bell with the invitation, ‘Please ring.” A 
representative of London Transport appeared 
from an inner office with a cup of tea in her hand. 

“Yes?” she said sternly. 

I told her what I wanted, and she pointed to 
a wall on which hung a number of postcard-size 


reproductions, including, perhaps, copies of the 
posters Ishoped to buy. I say ‘perhaps’ because 
by the ingenious placement of a massive chest 
and a long bench the wall had been so skilfully 
defended against potential customers that nobody 
could get nearer than six feet from the pictures. 

I asked if I might make my choice from closer. 

‘If you don’t know what you want,’ snapped 
the lady, ‘I’m sure I don’t!’ and retired to her 
inner sanctum. 

‘Hey!’ I cried, ‘I want them to send... 
abroad. . . .’ Second sight counselled me against 
mentioning America. 

Dismissing the possibility of scaling the chest 
to get a closer view of the pictures from its sum- 
mit, I finally summoned enough moral courage to 
ring the bell again. 

London Transport made another entrance. 





needs of all who ‘live by the land’. 








Ninth month in the modern calendar, September was only 
seventh in the Roman year, which began with March. In Saxon England, 
the month was named ‘Gerst-monath’, the month of barley. 


The mists are real enough, but the mellow fruitfulness appears to elude us. The 
basket with which we armed ourselves when we set out now seems optimistically 
large, as the black tide of berries creeps but slowly upward, inch by painful inch, 
Only the thought that eventually some kitchen witchery will transform our spoils 
into a row of comfortably-glowing jars on the pantry shelf sustains us in a losing 
battle with brambles suddenly possessed of a malevolent life of their own. 
Why, we wonder, does no one invent a machine to save us from this annual 
scarification. But machines for harvesting lie properly within the province of 
the farmer who needs them more and uses them to better purpose. 
and roots and hops and fruit, we owe him thanks ; and he, in turn, would 
acknowledge the assistance he had from his bank. This may well be the Midland, 
a bank well placed by long association with rural areas to meet the banking 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 
2130 branches throughout England and Wales 


For grain 
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ow, look here,’ she said, ‘I don’t want any 
trouble from yOu. . « by 
squinting to see the numbers of some of the 


reproductions, I begged to see copies. 

q's nearly five o'clock,’ she muttered. sulkily. 

it was; and I had an appointment at five. 
fyentually she flung down’ some half-dozen of 
the reproductions. They were fitted in attractive 
covers, made a beautiful contrast to the usual 
manifestations of quaintness sauced with snobbery 
which serve in America as advertisements for 
Britain, and were altogether admirable. I quickly 
made my choice and asked for envelopes. 

Envelopes!’ she repeated in amazement, ‘you 
can't have envelopes!” 
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‘But,’ I said, ‘these will be ruined in the post 
without envelopes. I'll pay for them.’ 

My persistence succeeded only in eliciting an 
admission that a stationer in Victoria Street sold 
envelopes which would fit; but not who he was. 
‘How should I know the name? What do you 
think I am? You've made enough trouble here!’ 

As I made my way out through the large door 
—curiously labelled ‘Publicity Department’—I 
still felt that London Transport were at least more 
enterprising than other large public bodies. But 
why spoil a good idea? Why not, among other 
improvements, offer those reproductions for sale 
—teally offer them—and possibly bring a few un- 
expected dollars into the country’s stock? 


Identifying the Prisoner 


By MONTGOMERY HYDE, MP 


yIDENCE of identity in criminal proceedings 
-— take one or more of several recognised 
forms: the one with which I am here con- 
cerned is where the accused is identified orally 
by a witness, who may be the victim himself or 
a bystander who saw the crime being committed 
and who subsequently gives sworn testimony in 
court to the effect that this is the person he saw 
committing the offence. This form of identifica- 
tion may assume a number of varieties, such as 
voice, facial and other physical characteristics, 
peculiar mannerisms and even smell. 

Identification by witnesses is, unfortunately, not 
free from error. The classic example of mistaken 
identity is the case of Adolf Beck, which directly 
led to the creation of the Court of Criminal 
Appeal. Beck was sentenced to seven years’ penal 
servitude in 1896 for defrauding women, and he 
served five years of this sentence before being 
teleased on ticket-of-leave. The frauds were after- 
wards proved beyond all doubt to have been the 
work of another man and Beck’s innocence was 
completely established. Yet at his trial-the evi- 
dence identifying him with the culprit was over- 
whelming. Of the twenty-two women confronted 
with Beck, ten positively identified him as the 
man who had swindled them; most of the others 
were less certain, but only one of the twenty-two 
declared that he was not the man. Another cele- 
brated case which occurred in the early years of 
the present century was that of Oscar Slater, who 
was convicted of murder, reprieved and served 
nineteen years in prison before his innocence was 
proved. Both Beck and Slater received free par- 
dons and financial compensation, Beck getting 
£4,000 and Slater £5,000. 

There have lately been similar cases of mis- 
taken identity leading to wrongful conviction. At 
Northamptonshire Assizes in January, 1954, three 
men named Emery, Powers and Thompson were 
found guilty of attacking a policeman named Pye 
and battering him into unconsciousness. One of 
the Crown witnesses, a woman, who had seen 'the 
attack from her flat, positively identified Emery 
as one of the attackers. The policeman also 
identified him and Thompson. Emery got ten 
years and the others seven and four respectively. 
As the result of a confession, the crime was 
later conclusively proved to have been committed 
by two men called Joseph and Purdy, who were 





both serving fourteen-year sentences of preven- 
tive detention for a mailbag robbery which they 
carried out a month after Emery, Thompson and 
Powers had been convicted of the assault on 
Police Constable Fry. The three men had served 
two years of their sentences before they were 
released and financially compensated by the 
Home Office. The compensation was criticised 
in Parliament as being inadequate. Thompson 
received £400 and the other two £300 each. 

Last December, two cases were raised in the 
House of Commons in which the late Home 
Secretary, Major Lloyd-George (as he then was), 
refused to make any payment at all by way of 
compensation for wrongful imprisonment. One 














md 


concerned a man named Williams and the other 
a man named Harrigan. Although they had no 
connection with each other, both these cases had 
certain distinct features in common. In each case 
the crime was robbery with violence; each man 
was picked out of an identification parade 
(Williams was identified by the victim, Harrigan 
by a bystander); each man spent several months 
in prison; the innocence of each was later estab- 
lished and the convictions quashed on appeal; 
both men lost some hundreds of pounds in wages 
before their innocence was established, and their 
respective wives had to sell some of their furniture 
to keep going while the men were in prison for 
offences which it was subsequently proved to the 
satisfaction of the Court of Criminal Appeal they 
did not commit. - 

In the short adjournment debates in which 
their cases were discussed, as well as in minis- 


terial answers to questions previously put by the. 


MPs whose constituents they were, it was made 
clear that the law imposes no obligation on the 
executive to pay compensation to persons 
acquitted on trial or appeal or even to those 
granted free pardons. So far as ex gratia pay- 
ments are concerned, it was likewise made clear 
that these are only forthcoming in exceptional 
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circumstances. Replying to Mr. Victor Collins, 
MP, who had raised the case of Harrigan, on 
November 15, 1956, Mr. Deedes, the Joint Par- 
liamentary Under-Secretary at the Home Office, 
stated : 

The position is that ex gratia payments are 
made from public funds to successful appellants 
only if their innocence is established, and sub- 
stantial hardship has resulted from conviction, 
and that the hardship is attributable to negli- 
gence or misconduct by the police, or by other 
public officials, or the failure of the ordinary 
judicial machinery. 

It was not suggested in either of these cases 
that there was any misconduct by the police or 
that the mistaken identification was otherwise 
than a genuine error in good faith. In Harrigan’s 
case, however, Mr. Collins alleged that the police 
had been negligent, and he sought to corroborate 
this allegation (which the Minister could not 
accept) by citing an incident which occurred a 
few days later at another identification parade, 
which the bystander who had previously identi- 
field Harrigan also attended. On this occasion 
the bystander picked out a second man, who 
he said had been involved in this crime. This 
second man was a perfectly innocent person who 
had been brought in by the police to make up 
the numbers of the parade. ‘Naturally,’ Mr. 
Collins remarked, with an unconscious touch of 
irony, ‘the police disregarded that identification.’ 

oe * * 

‘It is the duty of the police to behave with 
exemplary fairness,’ said Lord Chief Justice 
Hewart in 1925, ‘remembering always that the 
‘Crown has no interest in securing a conviction, 
but has an interest only in securing the convic- 
tion of the right person.’ As a result of this case, 
the Home Office issued a directive on the subject 
in the form of a circular letter addressed to all 
Chief Constables as well as to the Metropolitan 
Police Commissioner. This letter contains the fol- 
lowing passage, by which the present procedure 
is theoretically governed : 

Every precaution should be taken (a) to ex- 
clude any suspicion of unfairness or risk of 
erroneous identification through the witnesses’ 
attention being directed to the suspected person 
in particular instead of indifferently to all the 
persons paraded; and (b) to make sure that the 
witnesses’ ability to recognise the accused has 
been fairly and adequately tested. 

The translation to the Home Office at the 
beginning of this year of Mr. Butler and Mr. 
J. E. S. Simon, QC, would appear to offer a good 
opportunity for overhauling the machinery of 
identification parades and in particular of making 
sure that these precautions are being fully ob- 
served. It is true that the existing instructions have 
been reinforced, whereby persons selected for 
identification parades must be of similar age, 
height and general appearance to the person put 
up for identification. The police have also received 
an official reminder that a suspected person's 
attention must be drawn to his right to have his 
legal representative or a friend present and to 
his right to object to the inclusion of any other 
members of the parade or indeed to any of the 
arrangements. ‘If he feels that the parade is un- 
representative or unfair, he can object,’ Mr. 
Simon recently stated in the House of Commons, 
‘and his attention is drawn to that right.’ 

However, it is doubtful whether these pre- 
cautions go far enough to allay the present uneasy 
feeling in the public mind that innocent persons 
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They’re men with an interest in common—the Reed Paper Group, concrete example of this personal, flexible way of working. 
an integrated, efficient industrial body which deals with every In fact, it applies all the time at all levels in the Group. 
aspect of making paper and paper products. But they’re also the The men-on-the-spot have the responsibility—and the initiative 
managers of 19 separate yet major companies in the Group. Each to see any job through to your best advantage. Yet should 
of these, while having access to Group resources, retains its need arise, they have only to pick up their telephones to draw 
individuality and independence, and understands the character upon the central resources and specialised knowledge of the 
and aims of the Group so well that it can think and act for itself. Group. 

What makes this possible? . . . it is that Reed has based its Informal efficiency is the keynote. It is why your every 
whole approach to business on informal, personal dealings. meeting with a Reed manager, salesman or technician can be $0 
Management Training Courses—held from time to time to enable refreshingly satisfying and profitable. It is why your every 
executives of the various companies to appreciate one another’s dealing with a Reed company can give you the best and right 
problems and get to know one another socially—are merely one materials for your needs. 


‘“ YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 
backed by the resources of the Group ’”’ 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. (Aylesford, Tovil and Bridge Mills) +» |THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. + EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD. 
THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD. + COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. + THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO. LTD. + E. R. FREEMAN & 
WESCOTT LTD. + REED PAPER SALES LTD. + REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. + CONTAINERS LTD. + POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
CROPPER & CO. LTD. + CUT-OUTS (CARTONS LTD.) + PAPER CONVERTERS LTD. + MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. +» BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. 
REED FLONG LTD. + THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. + HOLOPLAST LTD. 

In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., makers of “‘Kleenex’’, “Kotex” and “Delsey” products. 


THE REED PAPER GROUP . HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 
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The huge and splendid lettering of the Great 


are insufficiently protected against the possibility 
of wrongful or mistaken identification. It has 
teen suggested that an official photograph should 
be taken of every parade. This proposal, which 
is supported by many members of the English 
Criminal Bar, would, if adopted, enable juries to 
satisfy themselves whether the personnel of iden- 
tification parades, who are supposed to be chosen 
at random, in fact constitute a fair sample in 
cases where the accused has been picked out at 
gych a parade. It might also be an advantage, 
in the interests of justice, to hold an occasional 
‘plank’ identification parade. This would be a 
yseful test of the credibility of witnesses and might 
produce some instructive results. 

There remains the question of compensation. 
About twenty-five convictions are quashed every 





in what she thought was a church hall. She 
went to the church and there was no church hall. 
She asked someone, who said it was half a mile 
away. She found it, and there was a youth club 
in progress. The youths said her lecture was 
probably at the vicarage. She returned there and 
rang the bell four times at three different doors. 
No answer. She returned to the church hall and 
a youth said it might be at the Mission House. 
He took her to the house of the secretary to find 
out. It was at the Mission House. She was forty 
minutes late. Her petrol gauge was down to 
nought. The slides were not in order and a row 
of nuns and twenty very gloomy people were 
waiting in silence. She said, ‘Do please make 
brilliant conversation for ten minutes while I 
sort my slides.’ Someone replied, ‘We have, for 
the past forty minutes, and have no more to say.’ 
All the time she was lecturing she wondered 
whether a garage would be open. 


Minn went recently to give a lantern lecture 


BROTHER 

When will the medical profession invent a 
suitable name for the honourable profession of 
male nurse? The word ‘nurse’ is inevitably 
associated with a white cap and starched cuffs, 
yet in the men’s wards of lunatic asylums and in 
a good deal of hospital work, a male nursing staff 
is indispensable. And when a male nurse is fully 
qualified, does the doctor call him ‘sister’? I 
should have thought ‘brother’ was a perfectly 
natural term for him. Hospitals originated with 
monks as well as nuns and the word ‘sister’ for 
a nurse Obviously comes from the religious life, 
a should the word ‘brother’ for a male nurse. 


Country PLEASURES 

One of the August pleasures I found in Lon- 
don is the 5 p.m. from Marylebone to Wood- 
ford and Hinton. After Amersham the crowds 
leave the train, and at Stoke Mandeville there 
are actually oil lights on the platform above the 
ted, white and blue nameplate of the LPTB. 
After Aylesbury real country begins among the 
elmy hills and broad valleys of North Bucks, 
past the grass-grown track of the Brill tramway 
and weedy platforms of that forgotten Metro- 
Politan Railway extension to Verney Junction. 
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year by the Court of Criminal Appeal, in addi- 
tion to which there are approximately 325 suc- 
cessful appeals to Courts of Quarter Sessions 


annually. It has been stated officially that it is. 


impossible to consider making payments in all 
such cases. Why not? In the majority of these 
appeals the successful appellant has suffered the 
stigma attaching to imprisonment as well as 
financial loss. 

The award of compensation should not be left 
to the discretion of civil servants in Whitehall. 
The citizen who has been wrongfully convicted 
and imprisoned should be able to claim com- 
pensation through the courts as of right. It is to 
be hoped that, under the new dispensation in the 
Home Office, legislation will be introduced to 
meet such proved claims out of public funds. 





Central Railway begins.at Calvert. From now on 


* each station in the misty summer fields has its 


garden of hollyhocks, candytuft, geranium, 
lobelia and snapdragon. Vicars wait for wives 
and sisters on platforms, and in the silence of 
Brackley Central Station I saw a pond of. water- 
lilies with goldfish in it, screening the entrance 
to the Gents. An hour in the golden-brown stone 
streets of Brackley and you can return by a semi- 
express with a dining car to the echoing quiet 
of Marylebone. 


“WHITHER DEFICITS?’ 

Certain turns of phrase seem to be the per- 
quisites of certain professions. Political writers 
like ‘Whither?’ ‘Towards’ and ‘After’—e.g., 
Whither Bulgaria?; Towards Asian Unity; After 
Covent Garden. An alternative title to this is 
Covent Garden—a Retrospect. Economists like 
very dull titles, such as ‘The problem of Deficits,’ 
‘The relation of Credits,’ ‘A study in Experiment,’ 
with a sub-title to say what it is about. And a 
favourite word among clergymen is ‘challenge’ 
—the Challenge of the Cross; the Challenge of 
Basutoland; the Challenge of the Slums; the Lay- 
man’s Challenge; and Lord David Cecil told 
me that he once saw on a college notice board 
that an undergraduate was going to read a paper 
to some Christian group called ‘The Challenge 
of the Under-dog.’ 


Vv 


Someone I met travelled in the underground 
with a party of Americans from Tower Hill to 
Charing Cross. The guide called out the names 
of the stations, ‘Monument,’ ‘Mansion House,’ 
‘Temple,’ and the Americans ticked them off as 
‘done’ as they passed underneath. 





The owner of 14 Keats Grove, Hampstead, 
informs us that contrary to what Mr. John 
Betjeman wrote last week, he had not felled a fine, 
or any other, plane tree on his property. Two 
years ago he felled two straggly limes. Nor does 
he intend to lop the remaining two fine plane trees 
in his front garden. He has merely asked the LCC 
to advise whether they should be slightly pruned. 
We apologise to the owner for any inconvenience 
he may have been caused. 
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On Being Middle-Aged 
By STRIX 


WAS once required to write an essay on 
Browning's idiotic slogan: 
Grow old along with me; 
The best is yet to be. 
I cannot, mercifully, remember what I wrote, but 
I do remember thinking that it was a silly subject 
to have to write about when you were seventeen. 


At seventeen both sexes wish to appear—and 
indeed, if it could only be arranged, to be—older 
than they are. Though they are mostly a good deal 
less mature than they suppose themselves, they 
possess one ideal attribute of old age which they 
are certain to lose in later life and which they are 
not certain to recapture in their eighties. They are 
tolerant of their juniors. 

Their own childhood they see in a clear per- 
spective, as something sloughed off and mildly 
ridiculous. It has for them no golden, irrecover- 
able aura; their minds do not hack wistfully back 
to its triumphs, and on its failures only frivolous 
post-mortems are held. They watch without 
jealousy the lower age groups clambering over 
the kindergarten obstacles which they painfully 
surmounted ten long years ago. They may try to 
help, but they do not try to reform; they may 
criticise, but they do not disapprove. Their atti- 
tude is that of a male dog to his puppies: friendly, 
long-suffering, but not involved. They regard 
most small children as a nuisance; but they do not 
discern in them all a threat, or a challenge, or a 
cause for serious misgivings. 

* a 7 


At seventeen one’s elders outnumber one’s 
juniors, and one is just beginning to discover 
them. Although in general it is still seen as a 
menace, the dread battle-array of the grown-ups 
no longer presents a monolithic phalanx. God- 
fathers and gamekeepers and perhaps even 
schoolmasters, old fishermen and dashing cousins 
of twenty-seven who ten years ago had seemed to 
belong to another era—figures like these keep 
deserting across the no man’s land between youth 
and age, throwing off the disguise of enemy or 
hero and turning out to be friends, people whose 
society One can enjoy on almost equal terms. 


But the concept of growing old is as far beyond 
our grasp at seventeen as the concept of growing 
up was at seven, when boring people often asked 
us what we were going to do when we had com- 
pleted this mysterious but dull process. Old age 
was a subject which may well have interested the 
master who set me the essay more than thirty 
years ago; but for me it was beyond apprehension, 
almost beyond surmise. 

If he had garbled Browning’s lines into: 

Grow old on Mars with me: 

The best is yet to be 
everybody concerned would have had a better 
run for their money; for although we were not 
obsessed with Space, H. G. Wells and Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, who besides creating Tarzan 
pioneered in space-fiction, had given us a ground- 
ing in its possibilities. At seventeen any boy can 
write with feeling, and even with vision of a sort, 
about life on another planet; none can put himself 
in the slippers of a- septuagenarian or even 
imagine what it is like to be fifty. 
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——— _ BRIDGETOWN: When Captain 


Charles Wolverstone and a party of 

settlers arrived off Barbados in 1628, 

they beached their boat in a sheltered 

bay on the south-west coast of the 

island and built there a settlement 

which they called St. Michael’s Town. 

Later the name was changed to Bridge- 

town as a reminder of the bridge they 

had found on arrival and which had been built 
many years before by native Indians. 

Barbados is affectionately known as “Little England” 
and Bridgetown, the capital, is very much like an 
English county town with wide streets and a multi- 
plicity of shops of all descriptions. The churches, with 
battlemented towers, weather vanes and low stone 
walls sheltering moss-covered crosses and tombstones, 
' fend strength to the illusion; indeed, Bridgetown has 
been likened to Poole in Dorset. Bridgetown is also a 
busy port through which passes most of the trade of 
the island. Ships of all nations ride in the roadstead of 
Carlisle Bay while the inner port—the Careenage—is 
\ crowded with small boats, barges and inter-island 
= sailing vessels loaded with a variety of produce. 

An important building programme is under way and 
= the construction of a deep-water harbour has been 
approved. 

Business men who require information on 
current commercial conditions in Barbados are 
invited to get into touch with our Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
Up-to-date reports from our branches in 
Bridgetown and elsewhere are readily obtain- 


able on request. 


* BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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A man of fifty is the same age, roughly, as a 
twelve-year-old horse or a seven-year-old dog; 
what—in my experience—he never seems to be is 
the same age as any other man of fifty. I do not 
mean by this that middle-aged men are dishonest 
or evasive about their ages, as middle-aged women 
sometimes are. They become, indeed, most pre- 
cise and meticulous in these matters. 

‘George must be fifty-three at least. Probably 
fifty-four. He went down at the end of my first 
year, and I’m fifty-one.’ 

e.” 

‘No, no, old boy. Birthday last month.’ 


sul 
“— 
Fifty-one? I thought you were younger than 
eS 
Such colloquies are characterised by an almost 
_ 
1 
vu 


nanny-like regard for chronological exactitude. 
It is but natural that some men of fifty should 
look older than their contemporaries, and vice 
versa. Some have grey hair, or practically no 
hair at all; some have become very fat, others 
have a shrunken, desiccated air. Health, heredity 
and habits of life have contributed to these ex- 
ternal contrasts. More interesting, to me, are the 
widely differing attitudes which we adopt towards 
the inescapable fact that we are middle-aged. 
Some, if they have not capitulated to Time, 
seem to be carrying out a planned withdrawal. 
Phrases like ‘got to be careful these days’ are often 
on their lips. They give up things like brandy and 
beagling with a prudent and rather self-righteous 
alacrity. In the country they armour themselves 


Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


HE United States Army has been carrying out 
fie investigation to decide whether the Ameri- 
can Serviceman’s uniform will be of pure-wool 
fabric or of one of the new man-made materials. 
After tests dating back to the Korean war, the 
Quartermaster Corps have come out in favour 
of the old-fashioned all-wool materials. 

I have just read a report from Washington 
which says that in future army policy will be to 
purchase all-wool fabrics so long as sufficient 
wool is available. A Quartermaster Corps spokes- 
man—the prose style is familiar—says: ‘Procure- 
ment of blended fabrics by QM, which was con- 
sequential during the Korean emergency, was 
discontinued after the Korean-caused shortages 
disappeared. 

‘The only present QM procurement of blended 
fabric for garments is of 15 per cent. nylon, 85 
per cent. wool shirtings, which was chosen after 
extensive testing for strength and wearing 
qualities. This shirting will continue as standard 
issue.’ The report goes on to say that testing of 
other blended fabrics will continue, but chiefly 
for the purpose of having substitutes available 
in the event of an emergency. 

I wrote recently about some of the new syn- 
thetic materials which are now available in 
Britain. The piece was of an introductory nature, 
for I believe that many people are still unfamiliar 
with the new man-made clothing materials, their 
fames and the claims the manufacturers make 
for them. As in the case of commercial TV, tran- 
quillisers and supermarkets, American manufac- 
turers have had several years’ start in the full- 
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against the wind and the rain with an intricate 
assortment of chill-proof and impermeable gar- 
ments. They go to bed early and eat little pills 
with their breakfast. 

Then there are those who seem to be engaged 
on a rearguard action against senescence. They 
walk home from the office or the station, do exer- 
cises, diet themselves and take other temperate 
measures designed to keep time at bay. I admire 
these men, especially when they do not boast (as 
they are apt to do) about the disciplines to which 
they subject themselves. ’ 

Finally—though, of course, there are many 
intermediate gradations—there are the men (it is 
a moot point whether they should be described as 
reckless or feckless) who at fifty go on playing 
squash, riding in point-to-points, getting soaked 
to the skin, drinking liberal quantities of spirits 
and otherwise tempting Providence. Put one of 
these alongside the ‘got-to-be-careful-these-days’ 
man and you would find it hard to believe that 
they were the same age, or to guess which will be 
first into a bath-chair. 


But whatever line we take, whatever posture 
we strike, whether our attitude to Time is over- 
deferential or over-cavalier, all men of fifty have 
in my belief one thing in common: we are all 
extremely lucky, after half a century, to be alive 
and—more or less—sane. 





scale commercial development of these materials 
and we are now able to learn from their early 
mistakes. 

This.US Army report shows that there is still 
much research to be done in this field, particu- 
larly with the blending of synthetics and natural 
fibres; and I hope the industry here will be 
cautious in the claims it makes for the new 
materials. A small instance of over-enthusiasm 
leading to disaster has already taken place in 
this country. Soon after the introduction of nylon 
materials, a host of nylon net curtaining materials 
appeared on the market. It was the unfortunate 
customer who discovered that sunlight quickly 
rots nylon net; and these materials soon disap- 
peared. This is the kind of information which 
we ought to get from the testing laboratories, 
not from the victimised shopper. 

At the moment there appear to be three main 
drawbacks to the synthetics, which should be 
weighed against their wearing qualities, crease- 
resistance and quickness of drying. The first is 
the difficulty in dyeing which, in many cases, limits 
the range of colours to dull, neutral shades. 
There have also been troubles with ‘pilling,’ which 
means that the synthetics, after they have been 
worn for some time, begin to rub up into small, 
fluffy balls. And there is the matter of price. The 
newest and best synthetics are not cheap. The 
Terylene and worsted grey slacks sold by a 
famous multiple store, for example, cost roughly 
ten shillings more than all-wool worsted trousers. 

These problems will be solved; man-made 
fibres will be surely perfected. And, indeed, they 
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must. Supplies of wool, silk and cotton are never 
again likely to be sufficient to clothe the world. 


* * * 


The tenants of a new block of luxury flats in 
London, SWI, include two journalists, a 
Financial Times executive, an industrial designer 
and a French countess. Each flat is fitted with a 
garbage disposal chute and rubbish is caught 
below in bins. Several times a day the peace of 
the building is shattered by the residents dropping 
‘empties,’ which crash down the chute and break 
into smithereens with a deafening explosion 
against the edge of the bins. The yard at the back 
is now covered with broken glass. 

What intrigues me is that these people, in spite 
of the ominous crashes and the splintering glass, 
have obviously made no attempt to discover how 
the chute works and what can safely be sent 
down, 

What was that story, now, about the housing 
estate tenants who kept coal in the bath? 


* * * 


Anne-Marie Crévecceur’s final recipe (No. 4) is 
for children—or their parents. 

I was amused (she writes) the other day, 
at a large and truly international children’s 
party given in a _ Riviera hotel. Amongst 
the innumerable sweets the arrival of a series 
of cherry-capped //es Flottantes brought forth a 
cheer of welcome. Yet their simplicity illustrates 
the great Escoffier’s advice to cooks, ‘Et surtout, 
faites simple... . 

To prepare a Floating Island | first make a 
caramel by boiling two ounces granulated sugar 
with one tablespoonful water till the mixture be- 
comes dark golden, then turning a soufflé mould 
slowly round to coat it with the caramel. Next, 
I separate whites and yolks of six eggs and whisk 
the whites into stiff peaks before adding five 
ounces of icing sugar, a little at a time, whisking 
well after each addition; and lastly, I fold in some 
crystallised fruit either mixed or not (the cherries 
should be halved, large pieces of fruit roughly 
chopped, and all dipped in some icing sugar). I 
put the whipped mixture into the mould, press- 
ing the whites well down with the back of an 
oiled spoon; then cover with a greased paper 
and steam very gently in a bain-marie for about 
an hour. 

Meanwhile, I put a vanilla pod in a scant pint 
of milk and bring it to the boil, leaving it to cool 
slightly while I work together three ounces castor 
sugar and the yolks. I pour the milk gradually 
on to the egg/sugar mixture; then return it to 
the fire, gently whisking till the cream coats the 
back of a spoon. Retrieving the vanilla pod, I 
pour the cream into a shallow serving dish to 
cool. When the soufflé is done I allow it to become 
quite cold before turning it out on to the cream, 
where it will float. It will be enough for four 
or five people. 
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A NEW Ssteam-coach, built by Messrs. Ogle and 
Summers, passed through Oxford on Monday; it had 
travelled with safety from Southampton. Its rate of 
speed is from ten to fourteen miles an hour. 
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WORLD ENERGY REQUIREMENTS 


Principal Sources: Geneva Atomic Energy Conference Papers 
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The world will continue to depend 


on OIL Modern industry is calling for more and more energy. The world’s 


demand for oil has doubled in the last ten years. World energy 
needs in the future are likely to expand at such a rate that all 
available sources of power will be required; coal, oil, hydro-electricity 
and nuclear power. Even so the demand for oil is expected to double 
once again in the next twelve years. 

And after that? The availability of nuclear power twenty years 
hence is uncertain; but even if the present estimates of it for 1975 
are doubled or trebled, the world will still be largely dependent 
THE SHELL PETROLEUM upon oil. 

COMPANY LIMITED, The Petroleum Industry can meet this challenge by finding more 
ST. HELEN'S COURT, oilfields, developing existing fields, building more pipelines, tankers 
LONDON, E.C.3 and refineries, and widening distribution. 


for its development 


«.. this is the world of SHELL 
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THE LIBERAL CREED 


Sirn—In reply to Mr. Wainwright, I cannot imagine 
anything less likely to be effective than to maintain 
a party organisation when at the most optimistic 
there are not more than three seats in the land where 
a Liberal has any chance of being elected in opposi- 
tion to candidates of the other parties, and when any 
other Liberal Members who get to Westminster can 
only get there by the help of Conservative votes. Why 
fight on your weakest front? There is something to 
be said for forming or continuing a political party if it 
has even a sporting chance of being successful, but, 
where it has not, surely the sensible thing is to ask, 
as the Fabians asked fifty years ago, in what hands 
power of decision really lies and to seek by per- 
suasion to influence the real possessors of power. The 
Fabians had a good deal of success then and I think 
that Liberal thinkers might have a good deal of suc- 
cess today if only Liberal politicians did not get in 
their way. —Y ours faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
Claveys, Mells, Nr. Frome 


THE GHANA DEPORTATIONS 

Sir—You ask why some of us who have stood for 
personal liberties have not protested against the de- 
portations in Ghana. The answer is that Ghana is 
now independent and as British citizens we are not 
responsible. Nevertheless, because deportations with- 
out trial are in my view crimes against liberty 
wherever they are practised, I wrote to Dr. Nkrumah 
as soon as news of the action of his Government 
was published, deeply deploring what had happened. 

Since then, the Singapore Government has de- 
tained thirty-nine persons without trial. I hope you 
will also protest against this denial of liberty. The 
Movement for Colonial Freedom, of which I am 
Chairman, has already done so. 

We cannot ignore the fact that the British Govern- 
ment has given a deplorable example to Governments 
which emerge towards independence. It has been re- 
sponsible for deportations in recent years in 
Bechuanaland, Uganda, the Cameroons and Cyprus. 
The press which has denounced the Ghana deporta- 
tions made little protest on these occasions. 

For many of us freedom is indivisible. Is it to 
you?—Y ours faithfully, 

FENNER BROCK WAY 
House of Commons, SW1 


[Of course freedom is divisible; otherwise the com- 
munity would have to leave criminals, psychotics 
and lepers at large. The test is: are the grounds for 
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depriving an individual of his freedom, and deporting 
him, valid in law and just in principle? The Spectator 
has condemned governments which have departed 
from this rule, in the case of Archbishop Makarios 
and in the recent Ghana affair; but where a govern- 
ment is trying to protect its citizens from minority 
intimidation of the kind Singapore has experienced, 
to resort to deportation may be a sensible, even a 
humane decision.~--Editor, Spectator.]} 


CIGARETTES AND LUNG CANCER 

Sir,—It seems to me that Dr. Piney rolls three fal- 
lacies into one, i.e., the two varieties of ignoratio 
elenchi known as argumentum ad ignorantiam and 
argumentum ad hominem respectively, as well as a 
circulus in probando. As a result, my questions stand 
exactly where they stood a fortnight ago (Spectator, 
August 23). I would not presume to suggest that they 
are unanswerable; on the contrary, Dr. Piney would 
help us greatly by answering them, instead of supply- 
ing the facts which actually prompted them. 

I am aware that the disease under discussion is 
bronchial carcinoma. The sole reason why I used the 
term ‘lung cancer,’ of which Dr. Piney now com- 
plains, is that he did so in the first place (Spectator, 
August 16). He goes on to say that ‘the intensity of 
carcinogenetic action on the bronchi will be the same 
in the two groups of cigarette smokers,’ that is, 
inhalers and non-inhalers. This, however, is a 
proposition which requires the very explanation it 
professes to provide. 

X: ‘Last night I sat on a bench in the park, and 
suddenly God sat down beside me.’ 

Y: ‘You're lying.’ 

X: ‘Don’t be silly, God wouldn’t sit next to a 
liar, would he?’ 

Inhalers obviously get far more smoke into their 
bronchi than non-inhalers. Why don’t the statistical 
results mirror this difference? Not even ‘the nebulous 
concept of “tissue predisposition” ’ helps us here. 

As for Dr. Piney’s reluctance to quote parallel data 
from the other numerical investigations he originally 
referred to, | am not myself entirely unused to dis- 
pensing scientific information in a shortened and 
tolerably comprehensible form and, with great 
respect, I would assure Dr. Piney that the attempt is 
worth while, especially if one’s argument hinges on it. 

Finally, let me say that I am not out to defend 
smoking. I am interested in causality.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

HANS KELLER 
50 Willow Road, NW3 


THE BBC’s RUSSIAN SERVICE 


Sir,—I agree with much of what Professor Seton- 
Watson says. I would, however, like to comment on 
one or two of the impressions which he seems to 
have formed. I nowhere suggested that Professor 
Seton-Watson was associated with our programmes 
in any other way than as a contributor. On the other 
hand, when he made his two recent broadcasts, we 
did not try to dissociate the Russian Service from 
his opinions. The lead-in to his commentary stated 
that he had asked for an opportunity to broadcast 
about the events in Hungary, and it was so phrased 
not as a gesture of dissociation, but because we 
wanted to stress the indignation felt by people in 
this country. Professor Seton-Watson’s personal wish 
to broadcast to Russia at that time about Hungary 
seemed to us to be typical of this national indigna- 
tion; and that was the point which the lead-in 
attempted to make. The views which he expressed 
were, very naturally, similar to those which we were 
then expressing in every transmission. 

As regards the use of the term ‘leiboristskaya, on 
which I know Professor Seton-Watson feels strongly, 
I can assure him that much thought has been given 
to this. I do not agree that it remains pejorative: 
it has become colourless from use. It was adopted 
eleven years ago, when we started broadcasting in 
Russian, and, although there might be room for 
argument about the original decision, there would 
be real disadvantages, not least in the matter of in- 
telligibility, were we now to change a well-established 
and (judging by the practice of other radio organi- 
sations broadcasting to Russia) widely accepted term. 

I agree with Professor Seton-Watson that there 
is abundant evidence that ‘young Soviet citizens are 
passionately critical and intelligently interested both 
in the reality of their own society and in what the 
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West thinks about it.” And, I might add, not only 
the young citizens. Professor Seton-Watson is mis- 
taken in assuming that we ‘ignore the political con- 
text.’ We constantly try to do precisely what Professor 
Seton-Watson recommends, As I have said before, the 
way is open for you or your correspondents to come 
and see exactly what we are doing and, incidentally, 
to be satisfied that our broadcasts are not aimed ex- 
Clusively at any one group of Soviet society. 

May I take this opportunity of explaining once 
again the object of our broadcasts to Russia? 

The task of the External Services of the BBC is 
defined in the BBC Handbook 1957, p. 36, as 
follows : 

The news is given without concealment or dis- 
tortion, and British opinion is reflected in all 
its shades by the use of news commentaries, the 
quoted editorials of leading newspapers, and by 
the different points of view advanced by well- 
known and representative speakers. Addition- 
ally, the programmes present ‘British culture, 
institutions and the everyday life of the nation. 

The objective of the BBC’s Russian Service does 
not differ from that of any other of the External 
Services of the BBC. It neither seeks to give offence 
nor avoids giving offence in presenting a full and 
balanced account of events in the world, including 
the Soviet Union; and in particular it deals fully 
with the subjects at issue between Britain and the 
West, on the one hand, and the Soviet Union on the 
other. 

Obviously, there are differing opinions as to the 
best way in which this task can be carried out; and 
your readers will realise, as we do, that you have not 
been able to find space in your correspondence 
columns for more than a few of these opinions 
to be expressed. But what is certain is that the task 
itself is not that of attempting to overthrow a foreign 
government. 

Our primary duty is to make British views, insti- 
tutions and policies understood. In countries such 
as the Soviet Union, where a distorted view of 
British aims is propagated, it is our duty to correct 
thiggmisrepresentation by every means, including the 
exposure of the fallacies in Communist doctrine. In 
the preparation of our programmes we obtain from 
the Government Departments concerned such infor- 
mation about conditions in other countries, including 
the Soviet Union, and the policies of HM Govern- 
ment towards them, as will permit us to plan our 
programmes in the national interest. Of course, it 
may be that what we regard as being in Britain's 
national interest (the broadcasting, for instance, of 
objective news and of comments expressing re- 
sponsible British opinion) may well be regarded by 
the Kremlin as being antagonistic to the Soviet 
Union, As to that, if we do not try to subvert the 
Soviet government, neither do we try to restrain 
our account of news and views from Britain in order 
to soothe Soviet susceptibilities —Y ours faithfully, 

G. H. GRETTON 
(Head of East European Service) 
The British Broadcasting Corporation 


[Professor Seton-Watson is out of Europe at 
present, but neither he nor anybody else is likely to 
be impressed by the lame excuse Mr. Gretton pro- 
vides in his first paragraph. Nor does Mr. Gretton’s 
admission that the BBC Russian Service never invited 
Professor Seton-Watson to broadcast speak highly of 
its broadmindedness. 

Mr. Gretton appears to imply that we suppressed 
some of the relevant correspondence; but in fact we 
received no letters in support of the Russian Service 
except from people directly or indirectly employed in 
that service (some of them in pseudonymous dis- 
guise). We now propose to suspend this controversy 
until we have the results of the.investigation currently 
being made into the subject, which we hope to have 
completed in a few weeks’ time.—Editor, Spectator.] 


CRI DE CREVEC@UR 


Sir,—It broke my heart to see a woman with the 
French name of Crévecceur begin a recipe with the 
very un-French ‘melt one ounce of margarine,’ and 
to see Leslie Adrian’s civilised and helpful page 
thus encouraging the English in their belief that any 
substitute is good enough to cook with. 

The difference in price between one ounce of 
butter and one ounce of margarine is about three 
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farthings: we all know what butter is, but nobody 
will tell us clearly and completely what goes into 
margarine. 

I know that the middle classes are poor—per- 
sonally, being out of work, I am very poor indeed— 
but can it really be that people who buy the Spectator 
and make sauce poivrade (for grills and roasts, it 
says—dearest of cuts!) cannot afford to spend three 
farthings on knowing what they are eating?—Yours 
faithfully, 

CYRIL RAY 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, SW1 


WYNDHAM LEWIS 

Sir,—I am writing the life of the late Wyndham 
Lewis. I should be most grateful for the loan of 
letters and also for personal recollections. Needless 
to say, all care will be taken of material lent.—Yours 
faithfully, 


1 Sarlsdown Road, Exmouth, Devon WALTER ALLEN 


THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR 


Sir,—In last week’s issue you print a review, by 
Geoffrey Barraclough, of Alexander Dallin’s German 
Rule in Russia, 1941-1945 which contains the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘No doubt most of us feel a morbid 
fascination in being guided through the murky 
underworld of the Third Reich, and a rather sicken- 
ing apprehension at seeing so many of the same 
figures (including the present German Ambassador 
in London) rise to the surface again in Dr. Adenauer’s 
Germany... .’ 

The implication in this slander by association is 
obvious: your readers are to assume that the German 
Ambassador in London is a figure who ‘has risen 
to the surface’ from the ‘murky underworld of the 
Third Reich.’ Nothing, of course, could be farther 
from the truth than this cowardly and mendacious 
attack on a man who, by reason of his position, can- 
not answer back. Not only was Herr von Herwarth 
not a Nazi: he was an anti-Nazi who gave proof of his 
convictions in ways not open to English /ittérateurs; 
and it was only his absence from Berlin that saved 
him from taking part in the events of July 20, 1944, 
and, presumably, from dying with Stauffenberg and 
his other friends. Furthermore, if Mr. Barraclough 
had controlled his fascination with murk sufficiently 
to read Mr. Dallin’s book more carefully, he would 
have seen that the reason for Herr von Herwarth’s 
mention in that work is that the present German 
Ambassador was on the staff of General von 
Koestring in the Caucasus. Mr. Wheeler-Bennett, 
seldom guilty of undue leniency towards the German 
army, admits on pages 611 and 612 of The Nemesis 
of Power that this administrative staff had nothing 
whatever in common, either in method or in policy, 
with the gauleiters. To have served on that staff is no 
more a matter for reproach than to have served on 
the similar British staff functioning at the same 
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period in occupied or liberated Abyssinia —Yours 
faithfully, 

CONSTANTINE FITZGIBBON 
Sacombs Ash, Allen’s Green, Sawbridgeworth, Herts 


KING’S CROSS TO EUSTON 

Sir,—The weekly cut and thrust of Messrs. Bardsley 
and Glover has caused me no little amusement. Lest 
Mr. Bardsley should think that A. S. B. Glover is a 
pseudonym for the setter of the questions—so man- 
fully did he come to my aid—I thought I had better 
declare myself. 

They are, of course, both right: but the Welwyn 
Garden City/Leighton Buzzard route offers four 
trains a day, fairly well spaced throughout the day: 
much more of a ‘service’ than the route via Dalston 
Junction.—Y ours faithfully, 


Newcastle upon Tyne MACKENZIE STEWART 


TAPER 


Smr,—Don't let them silence Taper. He is one of the 
few live and refreshing spirits in contemporary 
journalism. Taper is very unkind at times, I admit. 
There are occasions when it is advisable to be slightly 
dishonest or to hide one’s true feelings, as in any 
discussion of Bolton, for instance. But there is simply 
no excuse for such reticence in any discussion of Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, let us say. Taper has that rare quality, 
an utter refusal to be inhibited by any considerations 
of ‘good taste,’ which is so frequently a euphemism 
for being very careful not to attack those in power 
or authority. 

The Spectator has already performed one valuable 
public service since the war in the literary field by 
encouraging and promoting those new writers who 
didn’t give a damn for the reigning mandarins. Taper 
is performing a similar service in the political field 
and he must be encouraged, even if he does upset a 
few egos in the process. We all know that some- 
thing is wrong with the parliamentary system, and in 
consequence with British democracy, and Taper is 
saying very clearly, and without any humming and 
hawing, what it is. It has nothing to do with pay- 
ment. The notion that to get the best men you must 
pay the highest salary is nonsense, although this is 
repeated constantly to explain the shortage of talent 
in the civil service and the teaching profession. The 
‘best men’ don’t care about money. They enjoy using 
it but it is not their first concern. The ‘best men’ 
require, first and foremost, liberty of thought and 
action. Taper has seen that, at a time when we are 
struggling to preserve individual liberty in the com- 
munity as a whole, it is already vanquished in Parlia- 
ment. Of course the majority of MPs are second-rate. 
Most parliamentary commentators write as if the 
activity that goes on at Westminster had the same 
significance and relevance as had the sessions that 
really played a vital part in the national life at the 
beginning of the century. 
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The fact is, Parliament is dead. One hesitates to 
say this because one is immediately accused of wi 
ing it dead. From that it is a small step to the 
of ‘Fascist!’ or ‘Communist!’ And one is compelled 
to admit that one inevitably finds oneself in the 
pany of those who do wish Parliament dead, ] would 
like to see Parliament revived, and so perhaps would 
Taper. I can’t speak for him, but I can appreciate 
his courage in saying forthrightly what the Situation 
is. One must keep eternally awake. Those who were 
the most far-sighted and understanding critics of the 
Thirties are mumbling today like superannuated tally. 
men, still convinced of their own wisdom. Taper ig 
one of the few who can see what is happening, and 
one of the handful who says so without well-bred 
reservations.—Y ours faithfully, 

JOHN ATKINS 
Braeside Cottage, Mill Lane, Birch Green, Colchester 
* 
Sir,—Taper seems a little uncertain about the Rent 
Act, and well he may be. 

Where are all the houses that were to be made 
available for letting? This is really rather important 
to those of us who have received notices to quit, 

At the end of the ‘period of grace’ there is likely 
to be an unholy scramble—if, indeed, there is any- 
where to scramble into. I can see little evidence of g 
rational housing policy.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN COLLINSON 
32 Vyner Road, Wallasey, Cheshire 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT FUNCTIONS 


Sir,—Having given a little time to the study of the 
three White Papers dealing with the functions, areas 
and status, and the finance of local government, [ 
am impressed by the fact that in none of these ig 
any reference made to the relation of the press to 
the authorities concerned. 

Optimistically I assume that the omission of any 
reference indicates that the Local Authorities 
(Admission of the Press to) Meetings Act, 1908, will 
remain in operation. Whether the survey of local 
government contained in the three documents will 
lead to the legislation of 1908 being brought up to 
date is another matter. Past government interest in 
the matter makes it clear that optimism is not 
enough. How much the Act is out of date can be 
seen in the fact that since 1931 every effort to secure 
the needed reform has been frustrated. Not since 
Mr. Chuter Ede’s Bill of 1931 failed of its objective 
has any government been able to find time to intro- 
duce its own Measure, or for the Private Members’ 
Bills which have been before the House. 

Prior to 1931 and since, however, successive 
governments have found time to create a number 
of bodies exercising public functions, to which the 
press have no right of admission. The list is too long 
to include here; some are joint bodies representa 
tive of authorities to whose meetings the 1908 Act 
applies, but the efforts which have been made to 
bring them all within the scope of existing legisla 
tion is evidence of their existence and their func 
tions, Subject to the chances of the Private Mem- 
bers’ Ballot the effort will no doubt be renewed in 
due course, and my purpose in this brief statement 
of the facts of the matter is to suggest that the press 
itself, together with local ratepayers’ and other 
associations, might take the opportunity, when the 
Government White Papers come under considera- 
tion by local authorities and the Ministry of Hous 
ing and Local Government, in the near future, to 
bring to the notice of all Members of Parliament the 
need to bring the existing legislation up to date, and 
to ensure that one of the functions of local authori 
ties is to give to the communities they serve the 
maximum of information.-—Yours faithfully, 


3 Burnt Ash Lane, Bromley H. GREGORY PEARCE 


IN DEFENCE OF D’OYLY CARTE 


Sir,—Your contributor Mr. Levin expresses himself 
mystified at the prolonged survival of the D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company and adds a sneering comment 
to the effect that its members have a tendency to sing 
flat. The fact that the Company has had a di 
tinguished stage career of more than seventy yeats, 
both in Great Britain and, periodically, in N 

America, is due firstly to the uniquely brilliant works 
which Gilbert and Sullivan bequeathed to it, and 
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scondly to the very high standards of production 
and performance maintained by _ the Company. 

Mir. Levin's criticism of the quality of the Com- 
paay’s singing is one which it is very easy to make 
against any operatic group, especially when such 
criticism is unsupported by any concrete evidence or 
specific instance which can be checked or investigated. 
| have often been impressed by the very fine voices 
and excellent musicianship of the Company, both 
principals and chorus, and have felt that it has much 
to teach our other opera companies, which are 
apparently unable to achieve as good musical or 
dramatic standards as their D’Oyly Carte rivals, 
despite the advantage, denied to the latter, of hand- 
some subsidies from the Arts Council.—Yours faith- 
fully, G. BAXTER 


74 Kingsfield Road, Watford, Herts 








THE LIBERAL PARTY CONFERENCE 
Sin—Pharos has certainly caught us out and we 
apologise for the typing mistake on our postcard 
inviting you to our Conference. He can hardly blame 
the Liberal Party, however, for a typist’s error. 
Regrettable though it is, we all make mistakes 
sometimes, I am afraid. For instance, the pleasant vil- 
lage of Burton Latimer is in Northants, so it appears 
that even Homer nods—occasionally!—Yours faith- 
fully, 
PHYLLIS PRESTON 
Press Officer 
Liberal Party Organisation, 58 Victoria Street, SW1 1857 
[Pharos writes: ‘Touché.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


TV APPLE CART 
Sir—Replying to Mr. Richard Findlater’s criticisms 3 
that ‘top people’ in the entertainment industry are memory of his mother. One admires the piety of memorial 
erpaid, Mr. Jack Hawkins appears to suggest that : A : ‘ 
soars atypia Tt £390 ter aie a windows; and the large cemetery will shew th: love of survivors: 
night in The Apple Cart. He also tells the readers of but the window will be broken some day, and the tomb will 
your journal that for four weeks’ rehearsals on this , z ’ : 
ieevision play he was paid ‘considerably less’ than surely decay; whilst each successive sufferer, sheltered in her 
for a day's work in a film studio. Do not these figures old age, will bless the memory of him, year after year, whilst 
confirm Mr. Findlater’s asides about overpayment of : in 
stars, in proportion to other artists? And why does time shall be. 
the BBC, and Mr. Hawkins, keep so secret and still 
about the real amount of fees paid?—-Yours faith- 
fully, 


“A very pleasant feature of the present year has been the 
establishment of an Annuity by one just entering upon life, in 


D. CALDWELL 
c/o 21 Gloucester Place Mews, Baker Street, W1 


RICHARD HOLT HUTTON 
Sir,—I am engaged on a doctoral dissertation for the 1957 

University of London on Richard Holt Hutton, editor Special gifts and legacies during the past hundred years have 
of the Spectator from 1861 to 1897. I would very much ‘ 2 . 
appreciate hearing from anyone who can give me been the means of endowing 294 annuities, and also two of the 
information about the location of Hutton’s surviving three Homes of the G.B.I. It was a legacy which made it 
letters and papers. All manuscripts sent to me would : 16 “tie } 
be quickly copied and returned.—Yours faithfully, possible to open a Home for chronic invalids in 1955. Legacies 


ROBERT H. TENER ‘ . 
I5 Josephine Avenue, Brixton, SW2 are still the most worth-while form of help. 





Festival Intelligence 


THE CELLO CONCERTO was less successful. Here the 
fault lay with the soloist, Janos Starker, who neither 
showed any sense of Elgarian phrase nor cast new 
light on the music with a convincing interpretation 
in crag style. Barbirolli tried to introduce an 
authentic note whenever he could, but aroused no ’ 
response in the soloist. The work inevitably was GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT 
pulled to pieces between them. It reminded me of 
somebody’s comment on a performance with an INSTITUTION 
| igem ne! gg ayes ge agg Fe mage hoe (for the benefit of Governesses and private teachers) 
ayed, he said: e solois 

Bruch’s Violin Concerto, but I don’t know AP ae the 58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
orchestra was playing.’ 

Manchester Guardian, August 19. 
But Mr. JANos STARKER, who is a Hungarian, cap- 
tured its essence, The first subject of the first move- 
ment is crucial: Mr. Starker played it with sufficient 
flexibility but without distortion. His tone is of a 
singular smoothness, quite free from nasal quality, 
and his pizzicato might almost be that of a lute: 
ts muffled sweetness, always audible, sounded the 
autumnal note in the music. He realised that 
authority rather than virtuosity is required of the 
Soloist. . . . Conductor and soloist were at one in a 
golden performance.—The Times, August 20. 
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DRAMATIC critics have com- 
plained that some manage- 
ments treat the Festival 
more and more as an 
occasion for trying out plays 
which are—unless unspeak- 
ably awful—on the way to 
the West End: Edinburgh, 
they suggest, is as much a 
touring date during the 
Festival as it is for the year’s 
other forty-nine weeks. This 
use of the Festival as a help- 
ful shop window for some- 
thing entirely ‘commercial’ 
has been established custom amongst almost all 
the big managements since the Festival began. 
The same custom has applied to the ballet com- 
panies on view, which have been usually chosen 
for the extent of their repertoires and have never 
been specifically commissioned to create some- 
thing new for Edinburgh. 

Now, after eleven years, it is becoming hard to 
find dance companies either good enough or 
famous enough to be worth inviting; yet agalysis 
of the ballet programmes since 1947 shows that 
—apart from Spanish groups (which don’t dance 
ballet) and the Yugoslavs (whose work is almost 
unadulterated folk-dance)—the only visitors of 
European origin have been the French, the Danes, 
and now the Swedes; these were this year followed 
by a show of African tribal dancing and a repeat 
visit of the De Cuevas Ballet, a basically French 
company. 

It was an unhappy affair for the Swedes, who 
suffered badly from an unhandy repertoire and 
also from the by now notoriously inadequate 
staging facilities at the Empire Theatre. Each per- 
formance was marred by some hideous error of 
lighting or black-out, a failure of scene-changing, 
ora lack of hard rehearsal, and it is proof of the 
still avid interest in any kind of ballet-dancing 
that there were packed and enthusiastic audiences 
all the time. (They would, of course, have been as 
avid and as numerous had the company been 
appearing outside the Festival period.) 

It is worth noting the chief errors committed, 
for the repercussions of this visit on the com- 
pany’s European reputation are going to be felt 
for some time yet. The programme was unwieldy 
for a week of eight shows, including a difficult 
full-length ballet, a shorter one with four scene 
changes, one involving much stage trick mechan- 
ism and all of them needing elaborate changes of 
lighting. The company’s novelty appeal had been 
based on its revival of a seventeenth-century 
ballet, its weirdly Modernistic Sisyphus, and its 
Giselle, distinguished by incorporating twenty 
minutes’ worth of score not normally used in any 
other version. Any one of these curious sensations 
would have been enough risk to carry on a first 
Visit (0 a strange country; it was the impossibility 
of getting each of these properly working on this 
limited stage that affected the balance of each 
rehearsal and also performance. When, on top of 
these miscalculations (no fault of any Of the 
dancers), we note that the dance style of the com- 
Pany is imprecise, indefinite, immature—in the 
tase of all but the leading principals—then it is 
obvious that a gross artistic error was committed, 
by either the Company's governing body or the 
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Contemporary Arts 


Ballet at Edinburgh 


Festival's organisers, in arranging such a show 
for the Royal Swedish Ballet's first visit to these 
shores. The Festival needs, at the planning stage, 
much more cold calculation and a good deal less 
ready acceptance of novel ideas merely because 
they are novel. 

The Giselle, being twenty minutes longer, was 
that much less pointed and that much more filled 
with irrelevant comings and goings: Cupid out of 
his Humour required that all the seventeenth- 
century trick effects should work faultlessly and 
that the dancers should move graciously, fluently 
and with supernormal panache in these curious, 
simple-looking, but fiendishly difficult bransles, 
galliards, and minuets. The week was saved by 
the sensitive and ‘engaged’ dancing and acting of 
Else Marianne von Rosen, Mariane Orlando, 
Willy Sandberg and Bjorn Holmgren in almost 
all the leading roles of the repertoire. This was 
most notable in the two dance-dramas based on 
native stories but planned in contemporary 
terms—Miss Julie, which freshly illuminated 
Strindberg’s tale, and The Prodigal Son, which 
retold the Bible story through the imagination 
of a humble peasant of a century or so ago, in 
décor and dresses which sharpened the impact 
of this cautionary tale for wicked boys. 

These two choreographers, Birgit Cullberg and 
Ivo Cramer, have given a sense of artistic direc- 
tion to all that goes on in Swedish dance circles 
by their imaginative pioneer work over. nearly 
twenty years. This was what was worth revealing 
at Edinburgh (though, for the record, both have 
shown dance-dramas in similar genres with other 
companies visiting Great Britain since the war). 
But if we are to go on taking some risk of artistic 
mistakes—provided they are made inevitably— 
the organisers should cast their eyes in the general 
direction of the small dance companies which, in 
recent years, have dared and done so much in 
Canada, Vienna, Holland, Germany... . and, 
of course, Great Britain. 

The Ballets Africains is a smoothly stylised copy 
of real tribal dances, songs, incidents of village 
life out of French Africa, handsomely dressed up 
in a Parisian designer’s new imaginings of the 
native clothes, huts, mats, cooking pots, weapons, 
etc. Its appeal lies in its vigour, extroversion and 
emphasis on the fact that Woman is Man’s help- 
meet and servant. 

Lastly came the Grand Ballet du Marquis de 
Cuevas, packed with superb and indifferent per- 
formers, with some novel ballets and almost no 
artistic meanings whatever. 

Ballet is too difficult a craft and too elaborate 
in its stage requirements to be easily labelled 
‘vulgar’ when it is less than perfect; the better 
word is ‘tasteless—an adjective which, for the 
first time ever, I can honestly apply to this pro- 
duction of Petrouchka. Imagine Hamlet with 
scenes in reversed order, with important speeches 
missing, a Hamlet playing at Benedick, and 
Ophelia trying to be Titania, and you may have 
some notion of the butchery that has been com- 
mitted on the greatest ballet of the twentieth 
century. 

Yet earlier in the programme an almost fault- 
less Sylphides had opened the proceedings, danced 
with style but without affectation and with firm, 
unobtrusive discipline. It was one of the most 
atmospherically complete seen in many years. 
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In between came a dull, farcical ballet about an 
eighteenth-century dumb wife who finally re- 
covered her tongue with sad consequences for her 
husband; the excellent music of Paganini (allied 
to mostly silly choreography by Antonia Cobos) 
gave the thing a faint air of life. The pure classical 
pyrotechnics of Rosella Hightower in the Black 
Swan and Vyroubova’s contribution to Les 
Sylphides showed emphatically how good the 
Company could be if caught in the firm control 
of someone who both knew and cared about 
ballet. 

A. V. COTON 


Breathless Wonder 


It’s a strange thought that tele- 
vision should at this stage be so 
willing a tool in the propagation 
of all that’s dreariest and phoniest 
about the cinema. Alarmingly 
often we've been dished up with 
shabbily mounted trailers which, because they 
purport to have some general kind of interest, get 
programme bookings even though they are noth- 
ing more than publicity. | am sick and tired of 
meeting the fabulous Mr. This chatting to fabu- 
lous Miss That on location for the fabulous film 
The Other. And what makes it all worse is the 
bated breath with which such publicity is greeted 
by its presenters. 

To add to our pleasure, every time a Holly- 
wood actor or actress who has appeared in two 
pictures arrives here to shoot another of those 
wonderful British films with an American cast, an 
American director, an American script and 
British tea-boys, they are hurried on to our little 
screens with an urgency of excitement that is sup- 
posed to make my hair curl but in fact makes my 
stomach turn. Not content with straightforward 
interviews in which their simple, unaffected 
modesty, their easy humanity, their superbly 
capped teeth can be made apparent to all, they 
now serve us with extracts from their films on the 
side accompanied by commentaries which for 
fatuous reverence can only be equalled by film- 
company handouts—which is what they probably 
are anyway. 

When this sort of thing started Mr. John Fitz- 
gerald used at least to keep a sentence or two of 
opinion and criticism in his paragraphs of praise. 
But Miss Young, who was looking breathlessly 
at Burt Lancaster this week, allows not a murmur 
of doubt to sully her idolatry. 

Further to complete our pleasure, we have /7V 
Box Office presented (and how) ‘in co-operation 
with all the companies in the film industry,’ and 
BBC’s Picture Parade, a much smoother and 
more acceptable programme, but like the other, 
inevitably loaded with plugs. 

To round everything off, the shoddiest of old 
movies seem to be greeting me with increasing 
frequency. And even these, bless us, are hailed 
with the same lyrical superlatives as are usually 
reserved for a new, white-toothed Hollywood 
import that I haven't heard of before. Yes, 
haven't heard of before! Quite often these days 
I've never heard of “em—because all this gasping 
worship has quite taken away my appetite for 
going to the cinema. 

Of course, it isn’t just the movies which use the 
bated breath technique. It’s a disease which seems 
to be spreading across the board. Last week 
Associated-Rediffusion put on an_ hour-long 
documentary about America. It wasn’t a particu- 
larly distinguished programme; it took the form 
of a series of interviews with the kind of people 
who always seem to get interviewed when we look 
at America: a Southern farmer, a New York taxi- 
driver, ordinary people with ordinary faces all 
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being a bit too coherent; but still, it was a worthy 
effort and it points to some right-minded think- 
ing by ARD. And then, just as I was feeling 
pleased for ARD, a young man shouted out of 
my set saying, ‘Well now, you have enjoyed this 
magnificent programme, haven't you?’ (or words 
to that effect). ‘It really was splendid, wasn’t it? 
In a few weeks’ time we are going to show you 
another programme like this—and wasn’t it 
good?—only about Russia. You'll be as thrilled 
with our programme about Russia as you have 
been with our programme about America.’ This 
kind of clumsy and incompetent self-praise, this 
awkwardly hysterical self-backslapping can only 
lead to collapse of stout party; only be followed 
by a solemn vow by stout party not to mention 
again programmes which applaud themselves as 
soon as they are over or before they have begun. 

JOHN METCALF 


Sabbath Witches 


The Witches of Salem. (Academy.) 
—The Wanton Countess.. (Paris 
Pullman.)—Full of Life. (Lon- 
don Pavilion.) 
The Witches of Salem is grim and 
brilliant; so brilliant you almost 
forget its grimness, or at least, for all its two hours 
and a quarter, find it weighs lightly. Physically it 
seems so authentic that you feel you know, not 
just what they looked like, but how the rough 
seventeenth-century houses in Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, were built, how the walls felt under 
your hand and the stairs under your feet. Sartre 
has adapted Arthur Miller's The Crucible, and 
Raymond Rouleau has directed it with a French 
cast in which Simone Signoret and a young new- 
comer, Myléne Demongeot, are outstanding; the 
modern warning in the idiom of another age is 
as old as satire itself. Witch-hunting, or the art 
of accusation and secret blackmail, is an ancient 
though not a simple sin that flourishes where there 
are people credulous enough to be exploited by 
the unscrupulous; and the unscrupulous, once 
they have taken the first step, grow in evil, for 
they must keep stoking up public indignation and 
private fear, and justifying a preliminary lie with 
others. The witch-hunters in this case are a group 
of hysterical teenage girls led by one who is far 
from hysterical and has vowed vengeance on her 
lover’s wife. Instead she convicts the lover and 
kills him, a martyr for the local liberty. The direc- 
tion of this appalling, politically pointed tale 
manages to be intense without being oppressive, 
and to touch the obscene without ever being even 
slightly disgusting. 

The Wanton Countess is an inappropriate title 
for a film about a woman whose whole point is 
that she isn’t wanton. Livia Serpieri is a serious 
though hardly a loving wife and an ardent patriot 
who, in 1866, with war between Italy and Austria 
imminent, falls violently in love with a dissolute 
young Austrian officer, becomes his mistress, and 
steals the Risorgimento funds to buy him out of 
danger. His self-respect wholly gone, he turns on 
her with drunken loathing; whereupon she reports 
him to the Austrian authorities for desertion, and 
goes mad as she hears him shot against the nearest 
wall. Not a cheerful story, and Luchino Visconti 
has done the only thing possible, and treated it 
grandly. Venice, Verona, the surrounding 
countryside, the opera, a battle in a field of stooks, 
the love scenes that almost from the first are 
tainted with disillusion—all have a rich depth and 
dignity rather larger than life, a melancholy 
tenderness that can give grace even to guilt and 
madness. As the woman possessed, in the spiritual 


THE 


sense, by an indifferent man, Alida Valli is 
sombrely magnificent. As the lover Farley Gran- 
ger has a sort of marble good looks, but not much 
else. This interesting film has been much mutilated 
by its English dubbing which turns out, most sur- 
prisingly, to have been the work of Tennessee 
Williams and Paul Bowles. “3 

Until a few years ago Hollywood, with a 
prudery that came near to prurience, used to 
ignore the appearance of pregnancy to the extent 
of sending pencil-slim actresses off to hospital in 
films and expecting the audience to believe a baby 
would soon be turning up. Today we are credited 
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with better sense and Full of Life, directed by the 
versatile Richard Quine, treats the baby’s 
arrival as a source of interest and pleasure to 
everyone concerned, including the audience, 4 
modern young couple after six years of Marriage 
decide they can afford a baby but reckon without 
the termites in the kitchen floor and the conse. 
quent arrival of the husband’s enormous Italian 
father, a stone mason with patriarchal notions, tg 
mend their damage. Salvatore Baccaloni jg 
magnificent as the awful, engaging parent; Judy 
Holliday, blonde but no longer dumb, delightful 
as the determined wife. ISABEL QUIGLY 


In Search of a Theme 


THE musical programmes of the 
Edinburgh Festival, apart from 
the operas, are like the cream of a 
winter’s concerts at the Festival 
Hall skimmed off and packed into 
three weeks. Except for the experi- 
ment with the history of the violin 
some years ago there has never 
been any attempt to give the festival a general 
musical theme. Suitably broad themes would be 
very hard to find year after year, and since the 
audiences obviously do not demand them, why 
should the festival bother? The appetite for cream 
is insatiable, and they do not mind what it is 
served with. 

This being so, what the festival could do is 
serve it with something a little out of the ordinary. 
The cream of the Bavarian Radio Symphony 
Orchestra with Klemperer and Jochum, for 
instance, might have been used to make palatable 
to the audience an important work in each pro- 
gramme by one of the post-Hindemith generation 
of German composers. What we got was the four 
German Bs, Mozart, Strauss, some light 
Stravinsky and a lesser work by Hindemith. There 
was, ironically, more modern German music in 
the two concerts by the Scottish National 
Orchestra, who under their new conductor Hans 
Swarowsky gave Hindemith’s Symphony Mathis 
der Maler and Blacher’s Paganini Variations. 
Similarly the Hollywood String Quartet, famous 
for their recordings of modern music, instead of 
bringing us some modern American works, were 
engaged instead to play Beethoven’s last six 
quartets, which they did not even do very well, 
according to their first concert. If they had done 
so better the idea might have seemed rather good. 
The choice of a related group of works like this 
did at least give their three concerts some sort 
of festival point and reason. 

In this respect the chamber concerts have always 
been the most thoughtfully and satisfyingly 
planned. There were two concerts of early Scot- 
tish music, rather dull and dutiful it must be 
confessed, but very properly included to celebrate 
the publication, in the Musica Britannica series, 
of a volume of Musica Scotica, from which the 
programmes were drawn. A Scottish ensemble, 
the Robert Masters Piano Quartet, in two pro- 
grammes, played two of Brahms’s works for this 
medium, each with a modern work, and another 
excellent Scottish group, the New Edinburgh 
String Quartet, with Nina Milkina, contributed 
Schumann’s Piano Quintet, thus giving their three 
concerts some loose kind of connection. 

Janos Starker devoted three recitals to the 
Bach suites for unaccompanied ‘cello, which he 
played with marvellous art, if a shade too 
impersonally for my taste. These were a con- 
tinuation of a series of Bach recitals given over 
previous festivals, at which the equivalent works 
for keyboard and violin have been played by 
Rosalyn Tureck and Menuhin. Another year per- 


haps the Trio Sonatas for organ might be done, 
There is room in the festival for some organ 
music, which has never had a place in it. 

It is the haphazard and unenterprising orches. 
tral. programmes that need improvement. The 
worthiest idea this year was the Elgar centenary 
concert for the opening night. No doubt some 
planning may be read into the inclusion of four 
Beethoven symphonies and two of his piano 
concertos, Brahms’s Symphonies | and 4, Piano 
Concerto 1 and Requiem, two Mozart piano 
concertos, a complete Strauss programme, plus 
two other works by him, a complete Tchaikovsky 
programme, and a couple of works each by 
Mahler and Hindemith. None of this, though, 
can be called festival music, and festival per- 
formantes of it by the Bavarians or the Philhar- 
monia under Klemperer or Ormandy, the 
Concertgebouw under van Beinum, and the Hallé 
under Barbirolli, are not enough—not morally 
enough, that is, whatever the box office may reply, 

With this sound and necessary repertory there 
should be mixed, if only in the proportion one 
to five, or even less, some more challenging 
works. The only mildly challenging piece this 
year was Stravinsky's Symphony of Psalms, 
Gestures like the first European performance of 
Martinu’s Fourth Piano Concerto or the first 
British performance of a brass concerto by an 
unknown composer called Kox do not mend 
matters. If prestige is what matters to Edinburgh, 
these are not the composers to bestow it. What 
is needed is something like a planned series of 
works by any one important modern composer 
or group of composers. If, for instance, half a 
dozen other works by Hindemith had been added 
to the two already included, and distributed across 
the three weeks, in place of such routine things as 
Till Eulenspiegel, Romeo and Juliet, Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony and Third Piano Concerto, 
Stravinsky’s Fire Bird Suite and the Mozart 
Divertiménto K.251 that was played, they would 
have provided some common point of focus for 
the orchestral concerts without any damage to 
the box-office returns. Come to that, why not half 
a dozen works by Vaughan Williams or Britten? 
The representation of modern British music at the 
festival has never been good, and this year no 
foreign visitor need have known from the 
orchestral concerts that we have had any com- 
posers at all since Elgar. The chamber concerts 
offered Walton’s Piano Quartet and Fricker’ 
Wind Quintet, both early works not very repre 
sentative of their composers. As for putting ona 
modern British opera, perish the thought. The 
English Opera Group has been engaged at Wie+ 
baden and at Venice, but not at Edinburgh. One 
need not even think all that highly of modem 
British music, nor believe that the rest of the 
world owes it much attention, to feel that our om 
real international festival ought on principle 
do more for it than this. 

COLIN MASON 
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HERE is no doubt that Robert Graves is one 
Toi the most respected and influential of living 
English poets. The very political unconcern and 
the care about neatness of structure that worked 
against his reputation in the Thirties make him 
popular today, and his lack of obscurity and per- 
versity has caused him to be a more enduring 
model than Empson, with whom he became a 
poet to ‘discover’ for the generation of the 
Fifties. I suspect that in spite of the relative 
neglect, his kind of accentual verse has probably 
had far more influence in England than that of 
Hopkins (it is certainly more workable), even 
though it has been an underground and un- 
acknowledged influence. 

The present selection* is not a great deal 
shorter than the last edition of his collected 
poems, and it also includes the best from the 
short collections he has published in the last few 
years. It is customary to say that there is no 
progression apparent in Graves’s work, and that 
apoem written by him in, say, 1920, could well 
have been written in 1950, or vice versa. I doubt 
if this is so: the earlier poems are distinctly more 
trivial, often more childish, and the short book 
he published in 1953 contained several that were 
written with a kind of ungrotesque passion that 
he had not achieved before then. 

One hears a lot about the conversational tone 
in modern poetry, and, of course, the idea that 
poetry should be like conversation originated 
with Pound and Eliot. Graves, however, has been 
developing a very different kind of conversa- 
tional poetic style over the last forty years—a 
style less tied to speculative melancholy than 
Eliot’s, though at the same time a good deal less 
serious. It is both robust and full of an extreme, 
rather boyish charm. When Graves turns it to 
dramatic uses he is often unsuccessful—in ‘The 
Presence,’ for example, it is merely flat. But in 
his most typical poems, dealing with the infringe- 
ment of the grotesque or the unpredictable upon 
the ordinary, it succeeds magnificently, its success 
depending partly on an unusually subtle use of 
feminine endings. 

The style derives from that of light verse, and 
most of Graves’s work is, I suppose, light verse. 
Great poetry after all has to deal with an im- 
portant subject in a direct manner, and in a large 
number of his poems Graves is not even trying 
to do this. There runs through the whole of his 
poetry a respect that is almost an obsession for 
the small neat accomplishment: the neatness is 
technically gratifying, but somehow with Graves 
it seems to have often prevented him from taking 
Subjects too untidy or too big for such a style. 































































4 RoperT GRAVES: PoeMs SELECTED BY HIMSELF. 
(The Penguin Poets, Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.) 


The Well-Turned Poet 


By THOM GUNN 


Sometimes we get a poem of the hourglass type, 
where the situation of the beginning is cun- 
ningly reversed at the end, or sometimes a poem 
reminding us of minor seventeenth-century writ- 
ing, like ‘Prometheus’ or the very funny ‘Down, 
Wanton, Down.’ There are some poems that are 
merely rather pleasant nursery rhymes (‘Allie’), or 
ballads or anecdotes, a lot of which—‘!805, for 
example—are only mildly interesting exercises. 
(I regret the absence of ‘The Coronation Murder, 
though, which Mr. Graves really ought to bring 
back, in its second form, to his collections.) 

He seems to believe not only that a short story, 
however trivial, is enough for the subject of a 
poem, but that the recording of a perception or 
an emotion—often unusual enough—will do just 
as well. ‘Take your delight in momentariness’ 
could be the epigraph for many of his poems. 
In ‘Lost Love,’ 

Across two counties he can hear 

And catch your words before you speak. 

The woodlouse or the maggot’s weak 

Clamour rings in his sad ear, 

And noise so slight it would surpass 

Credence—drinking sound of grass, 

Worm talk, clashing jaws of moth 

Chumbling holes in cloth; 

The groan of ants who undertake 

Gigantic loads for honour’s sake 

(Their sinews creak, their breath comes thin). . . . 


This is very agreeable writing, but the only cause 
of the unusual state of receptiveness is apparently 
that the man in the poem is ‘seeking lost love, 
though we have no way of knowing whose love 
or what the circumstances of the love. Some of 
Graves’s most interesting passages are about 
similar states of more or less grotesque percep- 
tiveness: the weakness is that the poems in which 
they occur do not usually attempt any sort of 
evaluation of these states. “The Pier-Glass’ is 
rather better than Tennyson's ‘Mariana,’ to which 
it bears a strong resemblance, but it does not go 
much farther, merely remaining a picture of a 
situation which in itself is extremely particular 
but in its causes is too general for its importance 
to be grasped. ‘The Castle,’ also, which is a rather 
fine nightmare poem, is even more general in 
its application: the state described in it is not, 
after all, common, and we must be able to know 
what it arises from to evaluate such extreme 
emotion and thus to know how seriously we can 
take it and the poem. 

There is another sort of minor poem in Graves, 
in which he merely slips, with a display of 
thought, around the edge of a more important 
situation. ‘Theseus and Ariadne,’ for example, is 
both efficient and original, and obviously suc- 
ceeds in what it sets out to do, but at the end of 
it I find myself asking, as at the end of an unfunny 
story, ‘And so?’ It is completely different from 
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a poem like ‘The Cuirassiers of the Frontier, 
which is not at all evasive in its purpose, choosing 
the centre rather than the borders of its subject. 
In this fine poem there is a contrast first between 
the eunuch atmosphere of Rome itself and that 
of the distant camps on the frontiers of the 
Roman Empire guarded by ‘Goths, Vandals, 
Huns, Isaurian mountaineers/Made Roman by 
our Roman sacrament,’ and then between the 
values of ‘Peter's Church’ and those of the 
soldiers. 

The Christ bade Holy Peter sheathe his sword, 

Being outnumbered by the Temple guard. 

And this was prudence, the cause not yet lost 

While Peter might persuade the crowd to rescue. 

Peter renegued, breaking his sacrament. 

With us the penalty is death by stoning, 

Not to be made a bishop. 

The contrast is developed systematically and 
logically but nowhere ploddingly, the tone is 
completely controlled, the irony is never crude. 
The whole poem is devoted to a definition of a 
kind of positive, leading forward to the last two 
lines: 

We, not the City, are the Empire’s soul: 

A rotten tree lives only in its rind. 
These lines contain a generalisation arising from 
the particular situation that has been explored— 
just the opposite process to that in ‘The Pier- 
Glass,’ where we were given a particular situa- 
tion arising from general causes which were not 
explained. 

There. is a handful of similarly powerful 
poems by Graves—not so many, I think, as are 
popularly supposed, but enough to make him a 
very important poet. Among them I would place 
two relatively recent love poems, “The Mark’ and 
‘The Straw, and also ‘The White Goddess.” In 
none of these is there a suspicion of the boyish 
Graves or of the Graves of well-turned eccen- 
tricities. They are serious and coherent poems, 
exploiting their subjects intelligently and to the 
full. 





Two Wise Generals 


‘Not as Black Douglas, bannered, trumpeted, 

Who hacked for the casked heart flung to the 
enemy, 

Letting the whole air flow breakneck with blood 

Till he fell astride that handful, you and I 


Come, two timid and ageing generals 
To parley, and to divide the territory 
Upon a map, and get honour, and by 
This satisfaction part with regiments whole.’ 


They entered the lit tent, in no hurry to grab. 

Apart in darkness twinkled their armies 

Like two safe towns. Thus they drank, joked, 
waxed wise— 

So heavily medalled never need fear stab. 


The treaty sealed, lands allotted (and a good third 

Stuffed down their tunic fronts’ private estate) 

They left the empty bottle. The tent-lamp out, 

They lurched away in the knee-high mist, hearing 
the first bird, 


Toward separate camps. Now, one a late dew- 
moth 
Eyes, as he sways, among the still tents. The other 
roars ‘Guard!’ 
As a fox ducks from the silent parapet. Both 
Have found their sleeping armies massacred. 
TED HUGHES 
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Autumn highlights 


Yvonne Mitchell 


ACTRESS 


An enchanting record in the form 
of advice to a girl who wants to 
go on the stage, fully illustrated. 

3 Oct., 15s. net 


Tercnce de Vere White 


A FRETFUL MIDGE 


A Dublin journey through the 
Troubles and the twenties, theatre, 
politics, art and hunting, to the 
present time. 27 Sept., 18s. net 


David James (éaitor) 


OUIWARD BOUND 


A record of the work and aims 
of the movement, with a foreword 
by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Illustrated. 6 Nov., 21s. net 
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All About Eve 


The Three Faces of Eve. By Corbett H. Thigpen, 
MD, and Hervey M. Cleckley, MD. (Secker 
and Warburg, 18s.) 

SUMMARISED, the story is barely credible. A de- 

pressed, harassed-looking woman game to an 

Augusta, Ga., clinic for psychiatric treatment, 

complaining of headaches. The psychiatrists dis- 

covered that she was a dual personality; split not 
in the accepted schizophrenic pattern, but more 
nearly on the model of Jekyll and Hyde (with 
echoes of Gilbert Pinfold). Jekyll—Mrs. Eve 

White, a dutiful, if resentful, wife and mother 

—was wholly unaware of the way in which her 

other self—Eve Black, psychopath—had been 

hitting it up in local night spots. Eve Black, on 
the other hand, was aware of and despised. Eve 

White, occasionally deliberately making mischief, 

but, with a psychopath’s craft, avoiding making 

her life utterly impossible. 
Confronted by the case the psychiatrists, not 
unnaturally, had little idea what to do about it; 


and they did what in the circumstances was the 
best thing they could have done—they gave 


the patient(s) somewhere to discuss symptoms and 
problems without fear or moralistic fervour; and 
waited, in the hope that something would eventu- 
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Eve White, in the sense of enabling her to re. 
organise her police forces to stamp out the Eve 
Black revolutionaries. This victory won, the case 
would have been noted up as ‘cured’ on the 
side of some medical statistics. That such a Vie. 
tory would really have represented defeat~ig 
that it prevented another, more stable, Personali 
from emerging—would never even have been sus. 
pected. 

The Three Faces of Eve, then, is not merely g 
remarkable case history in its own right; it jg g 
salutary warning of the danger of regarding ‘cur’ 
as the aim of medical treatment. The Symptoms 
of neurosis and psychosis are the signs of revoly. 
tionary activity; where they are directed against 
a personality which is a police state, the need may 
be not to stamp them out, but to help them to 
win, even if this means the emergence of what to 
all appearances is a different being. 


BRIAN INGLIS 


The Tang of Vichy 
Pétain. By Glorney Bolton. (Allen and Unwin, 
18s.) 


‘THRow that butt away,’ he said, getting into the 
taxi. The driver obeyed without a word, although 


shoul 
Frenc 
Pétail 
‘{ am 
Lann' 
seem: 
Pétai 
with 

rien). 


b>6>b~oxte~de~db~b~e~de~ odode he 


he did not know who was speaking to him. . , , 

Try it yourself some time! Even without at. 
tempting this hazardous experiment, one can 
gather something of the personal quality of the 
man who successfully performed it: Philippe 
Pétain (in civilian clothes). M. Robert Aron in 
his excellent Histoire de Vichy has another anec- 
dote in the same sense. Before the First World 


ally emerge. It did: in the form of a third per- 
sonality, distinct from both Black and White, but 
watching over both of them with interest and 
? sympathy. The third party did not represent the 
woman’s final personality (she turned out to be, 
literally, too good to be true), but she provided 
a bridge across which the other two eventually 
joined hands to form a fourth and (it is to be 


Eileen Soper 


WILD ENCOUNTERS 


A charmingly illustrated record of 
the author’s experiences with wild 
creatures, in the same vein as her 
book When Badgers Wake. 

20 Sept., 25s. net 
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Patrick Howarth 


THE LIFE-BOAT STORY 


A new and complete standard 
work on the history of the Royal 
National Life-Boat Institution. 
Foreword by H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Kent. I/lustrated. 3 Oct:, 21s. net 


W. Douglas Simpson 


EXPLORING CASTLES 


Those who care to know what 
went on in the many ruined 
or preserved castles they see will 
find here an abundance of fascin- 
ating information. 

Illustrated. 20 Sept, 21s. net 


J. P. W. Mallalieu 


VERY ORDINARY 
SPORTSMAN 


A record of sporting events, with 
the author’s personal recollections 
of some great occasions. 

Oct., 18s. net 


G. V. Blackstone 


A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH FIRE SERVICE 


Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Herbert 
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hoped) stable and definitive person. Up to the 
time the book was written, she had led a normal, 
almost humdrum, existence, without further 
fission. 

The authors’ tentative explanation is illuminat- 
ing: , 

Let us compare the minor and isolated sym- 
toms of neurosis to the various disturbances of 
the peace that occur continually throughout a 
nation, but are kept in check by the police. So, 
too, we might find an analogy between the 
schizophrenic psychosis and a violent rebellion 
by anarchists who without definite purpose 
destroy a civilisation and leave it in chaos, Let 
us consider another sort of revolt, that of an 
organised conspiracy by a vast secret party with 
carefully devised aims and plans of its own, If 
such a party becomes strong enough before its 
existence is suspected, and suddenly rises and 
overthrows the existing government, we may 
here find a good analogy to the development of 
dual personality. 

From the lay point of view the analogy is ad- 
mirable, in its indication how and why the per- 


sonality may not necessarily be the person. Most 


of us have come across casual examples, like 
the gentle, kindly fellow who becomes maniacal 
in drink; but it is also true in a deeper and 


alarming sense. Our cards of identity may have 


been stacked against us by circumstance: the 
personality which has emerged may merely be the 
one which happened to secure control of our police 
and their weapons (conscience, habit) at an im- 
pressionable age—our police having suppressed 
revolutionary activity ever since. 

Yet revolution may have been desirable—as 
it was in Eve’s case. It was an extremely fortu- 
nate chance for Eve that her doctors were not 
tied to any psychiatric party line. They have some 


War, when Pétain was a colonel, his general ad- 
dressed him and his fellow officers at the end 
of manceuvres : 

‘In war you must have no preconceived ideas, 
You must judge the situation objectively in the 
light of the terrain, the condition of your own 
forces, your information about the enemy—but 
above all no a priori ideas. It was clear that you 
all acted in accordance with a preconceived idea, 
which was shown to be wrong. Only Colonel 
Pétain certainly did not have one, for he carried 
out his task correctly. I will ask him to explain 
what he did.’ 

Colonel Pétain, coming forward, saluted his 
general and stood rigidly to attention. ‘Gentle 
men,’ he said, ‘I had a preconceived idea.’ 

He carried out one set of preconceived ideas, 
successfully, at Verdun; another set, tragically, 
at Vichy. The word ‘tragic’ is warranted, toa 
degree rare in politics, by the stature of the hero 
and the inevitability of his entanglement. The 
tragedy will probably stand out more clearly toa 
future generation: at present it is disguised by the 
selective amnesia of many of his detractors and 
by the poor intellectual quality of his apologists. 

To the second class belongs Mr. Glorney 
Bolton and he shares its besetting defect. He 
not, indeed, an extreme apologist. He uses the 
‘senility’ rather than the ‘buckler’ defence, in the 
main, for Pétain’s Vichy policies, but he uses also 
the more insidious defence of omitting to de 
scribe in any detail what those policies were— 


except that, for example, ‘The ninety cumbrous | 


Departments of the Third Republic gave way 
before a healthy revival of the old Provinces. 
His own historical retrospect has a tang of Vichy 
about it: ‘But the thoughts of the people [in 1940] 
were far from politics. Their first response to the 


armistice had been relief and thankfulness. Theif 
second was penitence.’ It is safe to say that amy 
one who thinks of ‘penitence’ as being a likely 
response of the French people to any situatioa 
knows little of the French people. ‘Penitence’ was 
a technical term used by the French Right # 


entertaining comments on the way that the case 
could have been twisted into making a textbook 
example of almost any known theory. And any 
of a number of different types of treatment— 
shocks, drugs, spiritualism, or one of the multi- 
farious varieties of ‘healing—might have helped 


Morrison. 52 pages of illustrations, 
12 in colour. Oct., 60s. net 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
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jg71 and 1940 to assign responsibility for de- 

feat to the Left. It is no more expressive of a 
eral mood of abasement than its more deadly 

counter-word épuration in 1944 is of a non- 
rtisan desire for clean government. 

Mr. Glorney Bolton’s book will meet the needs 
of those who want a short journalistic biography 
and who are not too worried about things like 
spelling. Even this unexacting class, however, 
should treat Mr. Bolton’s translations from_ the 
French with caution. He tells us that, at his trial, 
Pétain, referring to a favourable witness, said : 
{am nothing here in the presence of General 
Lannurien.’ This Dostoievskian humility hardly 
seems in character. I should guess that what 
Pétain really said was that he had nothing to do 
with having the witness called (Je n’y suis pour 
DONAT O'DONNELL 










rien). 





A Victim of Flattery 


Lloyd George’s Ambulance Wagon: Being the 
“Memoirs of William J. Braithwaite, 1911- 
1912. Edited with an introduction by Sir 
Henry Bunbury, KCB, and with a commen- 
tary by Professor R. M. Titmus. (Methuen, 
30s.) 

W. J. BrairHwaire, the old Wykehamist son of 
a Suffolk parson, was a high-minded civil ser- 
vant who was employed by Lloyd George to 
help him draft the National Health Insurance 
Act of 1912. It is clear from the story that 
Braithwaite did a great deal of work during 
that and the previous years. It is not clear how 
his contribution was to be compared with that 
of other helpers. With some naiveté he quotes as 
evidence certain remarks of Lloyd George in 
which Lloyd George introduced him to colleagues 
as his principal helper. It never seems to have 
occurred to him that such phrases were doubt- 
less used about other helpers when it was con- 
venient to flatter them and when Braithwaite 
was not there to hear. Pathetically Braithwaite 
took them as considered judgments and confi- 
dently expected that as a reward he would be 
entrusted with the administration of the Act. He 
was bitterly disappointed when that task was en- 
trusted to Sir Robert Morant, whom he detested 
(he himself was fobbed off with a secretaryship), 
and still more disappointed when shortly after- 
wards he was transferred to the Inland Revenue, 
where he spent the rest of his days. Twenty-five 
years afterwards Braithwaite wrote his account 
of the story and now twenty years later it has 
been published. 

Human nature being what it is, it was perhaps 
natural that Braithwaite should have felt griev- 
ance at first when he did not get the job on which 
he had set his heart, nor do we find it difficult 
to believe that that job was given to Morant for 
teasons of political convenience—to keep quiet 
the Webbs. But the list of men who were first 
flattered and then let down by Lloyd George is 
of so enormous a length that it is indeed odd 
that Braithwaite should imagine that there would 
be an interest in the story twenty-five years later 
and odder still that the editor should think that 
the public will still be interested today. It is as 
if a man were to write a book to explain how 
fifty-three years ago he was once caught in the 
rain. 

What makes the publication of these memoirs 
at this time doubly odc. is Sir Henry Bunbury’s 
introduction. Had Sir Henry imagined that 
Braithwaite was wholly in the right and in- 
famously treated, the publication would at any 
rate have been intelligible. But in his introduc- 
he explicitly tells us that he does not think 
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Nor is there any pretence that the memoirs 
have any enlivening light touch of their own. 
‘The lesser virtues of tact and humour were per- 
haps not his strong cards,’ writes Sir Henry Bun- 
bury, and it can only be a very limited and 
specialising public which at this date can be 
deeply interested in the principles that were 
accepted or rejected in drafting the Act of 1912. 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


Short Stories 


A Book of Stories. By Jean Stafford, John 
Cheever, Daniel Fuchs, William Maxwell. 
(Gollancz, 16s.) 

The City of the Living and other stories. By 
Wallace Stegner. (Hammond, Hammond, 
12s. 6d.) 

Partly Submerged. By Ben Masselink. (Methuen, 
15s.) 

A Cottage in Galilee. By Edwin Samuel. (Vallen- 
tine, Mitchell, 16s.) 


ONE way to classify short stories is into those 
that begin, ‘The business district of Draperville, 
Illinois (population 12,000), was built around a 
neo-Roman courthouse and the courthouse 
square, and those that begin, ‘Still in waders, 
with the string of ducks across his shoulder, he 
stood hesitating on the sidewalk in the cold 
November wind. A Book of Stories falls into the 
first category, and William Maxwell’s ‘The 
Trojan Women’ provides the first quotation. The 
authors explain in an introductory note that they 
planned the collection while drinking their gin 
and water at a party (they are all New Yorker 
contributors: life following art again), trusting 
that when it was put together the stories would 
complement one another. And to a remarkable 
degree they do. 

More often than not these four writers use the 
short-story form not so much to tell a story as 
to build up ‘a social“ picture. The characters— 
and there are usually several of equal importance 
—are provided with an elaborate background 
and a detailed genealogy. An even wider circle 
of acquaintances in their suburb or provincial 
town are called in to comment on events. And 
in a number of instances the action is seen 
through the eyes of three or four people, a tech- 
nique not often thought feasible within the length 
of the short story. All four writers are masters @ 
this, the Mary McCarthy rather than the Irwin 
Shaw short story. They are acute and witty, 
though the eye they cast on their fellow creatures 
is less cold. But all their qualities fail to com- 
pensate for the slackening of tension, the restric- 
tion of event that their methods make inevitable. 
The very look of the stories on the page, the 
long paragraphs, the sparsity of dialogue, be- 
comes discouraging after a while. 

Though the work of just one man, The City 
of the Living, by Wallace Stegner, is a far more 
varied collection. And there is no mistaking the 
central character. He is introduced in the first 
few lines (the second quotation is from his “The 
Blue-winged Teal’), placed in his setting and sent 
into action at once. These are more than brilliant 
character sketches. A negro juvenile delinquent 
with nothing to commend him except that he’s 
a human being; a cowed, clever boy shamed by 
his oafish father; a plain girl terrorising her 
parents, who blame themselves for her plainness; 
what these characters will do, what will happen 
to them—that is what you read on to find out. 
Just as remarkable as Stegner’s variety of 
characters is his range of tone and his adapt- 
ability when he writes in the first person. 

Ben Masselink’s Partly Submerged, subtitled 
‘Stories of, the Beach and Sea,’ cames into the 
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same category (‘I had sold twelve aloha shirts 
that day . . .’), but hardly the same class. The 
Sea tends to be no deeper than the surf off 
Hawaii (‘Drop everything. It’s forty feet at Sun- 
set.") and the Beach tends to be Waikiki. The 
stories- -of surfing, fishing and schoolboy colonis- 
ing—are lively, sentimental and dependable for 
happy endings. 

Edwin Samuel is not a short-story writer in 
the usual sense of the term, but a first-rate racon- 
teur with a vigorous conversational style. He has 
lived for nearly forty years in Palestine and 
Israel. At weekends he lives in A Cottage in 
Galilee which gives his book its title. The stories 
are drawn from the whole of this period, and he 
understands and admires equally the Arabs and 
the Jews. For once a blurb does less than justice 
to a book. GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 


A Romantic Affair 


The Galley Slaves of Love. By 

Haldane. (Harvill Press, 21s.) 
IT is a truisny that romantic love, love born all of 
a piece, not growing with knowledge but, in 4 
single mystical-seeming moment, filling in all the 
gaps of two people's lives, and every difference 
and inconsistency, does not always, or even often, 
make for successful marriage. People who have 
experienced romantic love at its highest pitch 
tend to ignore the spadework of ordinary living 
ever after. ‘We know, «they seem to be saying 
to the rest of the world; and, of course, in a 
way they do. 

Liszt and Marie d’Agoult are a classic example 
of lovers of the sort. Each epitomised what the 
other might, Spiritually and psychologically, have 
been looking for, so that their first meeting, 
seeming predestined, had an almost eerie fateful- 
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ness about it. Their love took account of nothing 
that stood in its way—her husband and child, the 
world and its opinion, the fact that he was merely 
a rising young pianist while she was one of the 
great hostesses of France, six years the elder, 
socially remote from him and notably virtuous. 
They simply took off four years, had three 
children (one of them Wagner’s Cosima), and 
then parted more or less permanently, defeated 
in daily life by the very qualities that had drawn 
them so passionately together in the first place. 
Not unjustly George Sand called them les 
gal¢riens de l'amour, chained together by a love 
at once torturing and inescapable. For Liszt was 
one of those men who seem almost to caricature 
themselves. At least he ran so true to type—in 
temperament and looks and behaviour so per- 
fectly the artist-rake, the spiritual-sensual, the 
idealist-rotter—that he seemed an almost recog- 
nisable incarnation of the dreams of a romantic, 
but romantically unfulfilled woman like Marie. 
Where she was all female idealism, fidelity 
and highmindedness (seriousness, too, and the 
sort of ardour that, when love wilts, may seem 
exhausting), he was the eternal masculine mixture; 
constantly failing her, not only in his flagrant 
pursuit of other women, but in the ambition, 
worldliness, vulgarity and general second-rate- 
ness that were as much a part of him as the un- 
doubted nobility, the ‘genius personality’ and the 
extraordinary looks, at once angelic and fiery, 
that even age never managed to extinguish en- 
tirely. 

Charlotte Haldane’s account of their relation- 
ship is objective and sober, but understands the 
nature of love of this sort. The Galley Slaves of 
Love is a biography of Marie, and deals well with 
the aftermath of passion (the writing as ‘Daniel 
Stern,’ the seemingly full and busy days as 
novelist and philosopher); but the fact is that 
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beyond her love for Liszt nothing really hap- 
pened, or needed to happen, to Marie. Which is 
just as it should be. She remained faithful all her 
days not only to Liszt but to what she had known 
of love—a romantic model, as Liszt was, com- 
plementarily, to the end. ISABEL QUIGLY 


Shape of Things to Come 


Saturn: An Essay on Goya. By André Malraux. 
(Phaidon Press, 47s. 6d.) 
‘BoscH introduced men into his infernal world; 
Goya introduced the infernal into the world of 
man.’ M. Malraux’s essay is full to saturation with 
such crystals of contrast. *. . . eighteenth-century 
art did not range itself against the Christian 
masters, as modern art more or less openly does; 
it established itself in the gaps in their genius like 
the stalls under the arches of the Colosseum.’ His 
brilliance does not make the easiest of 
reading, and time and again his excesses of 
enthusiasm (‘. . . for ages Spain had felt herself 
to be an abetter of the higher diabolism’; ‘the 
women he painted must have felt, much more 
strongly than we who can never see them, that 
Goya, without using empty decoration or altering 
their features, had gently transported them into 
some indefinable fairyland.’)—time and again his 
fluency sends a spasm of irritation across the 
mind of the reader only too willing to be dis- 
tracted by the picture on the facing page. This is 
no book for those who consider works of art to 
be final statements and who find themselves 
sufficiently speechless (as well they may) before, 
say, Dofia Isabel Cobos de Porcel. But the 
loquacious M. Malraux has a subject that suits 
him in Goya—the first ‘modern’ painter, that 
god-hunting deserter from the God who failed, 
ahd of all the possible words that might be said 
about Goya, Malraux says most. When the world 
is settled and, for the moment, reasonable, the 
Spanish accent (like that, on a different plane, 
of the Irish) is uncomfortable—a backward harsh- 
ness; but in such an age as the present, when we 
see the last glimmers of light being put out of 
the enlightenment and we stagger about like 
frightened children in the darkness of the world, 
knowing nothing of what is to come except that 
it is likely to be singularly unpleasant, we fall 
back upon prophecies and find comfort of a sort 
in strange voices. ‘Goya,’ says Malraux, ‘also was 
a prophet, but he did not know precisely of what.’ 
But we, turning the sumptuous pages with their 
edgeless images of anguish and doom, have some- 
thing of an idea. IAIN HAMILTON 


A Spiritual Adventure 


Candles in the Sun. By Lady Emily Lutyens. 
(Hart-Davis, 25s.) 
Lapy EmILy LuTYENs’s autobiography solely con- 
cerns her grown-up life as the wife of the greatest 
English architect of this century. He comes into 
the story a great deal, but he is not the principal 
character. That part is filled by Krishnamurti, 
the Indian mystic who was for long the leader 
and inspiration of the Theosophists. They ac- 
corded him homage as the equal and successor of 
Jesus Christ. Lady Emily was converted to 
Theosophy by Mrs. Besant and rapidly achieved 
eminence in the movement. I must confess that 
before reading this book I knew little about that 
religion and philosophy. I assume that this book 
contains a correct account. Certainly it is very 
remarkable, and although Lady Emily’s story is 
one of gradual disillusion, I find- that her candid 
record of experiences as a Theosophist has 
the effect of making one respect Theosophy. It 
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may be difficult to believe that it is worth 
stand with Christianity, let alone take its fe 
but it is difficult not to be impressed by its 
majestic view of life and Divine purpose. Side 
by side with undeniable vision it seems to con. 
tain fantastical oddities, notably belief jn a 
mysterious semi-supernatural overlord called 
‘Master the Count’ who lives (or lived) in a Castle 
in Hungary and concerns himself with ceremonial 
matters. Some of the early missionaries of 
Theosophy seem to have been doubtful Persons, 
It is hard to believe in Madame Blavatsky and 
the things she claimed to have seen and done in 
Tibet, and C. W. Leadbeater strikes me, as ] am 
sure he must strike other readers, as a shocking 
old fraud. 

Yet somehow it is impossible to laugh at these 
revelations of the fantastic life led by devotees in 
Europe, Asia, Australia and the United States, 
life which included ceremonial meetings in Ken. 
sington at which scarlet-robed women wore 
swords. In a notable passage in his Outline of 
History, H. G. Wells said it was hard to believe 
in Muhammad, but hard not to believe in Aby 
Bakr. It is hard not to believe in Lady Emily, and 
in Krishnamurti. The new Messiah seems to have 
had little to tell the world which was not already 
fully contained in accepted religion, but his 
sincerity remains absolute, and his renunciation 
of Theosophist veneration could only have been 
the act of a truly devout man. It is an extra- 
ordinary story, of considerable complexity, of 
absolutely compelling interest. 

Lady Emily ends on a note of complete disillu- 
sion with Theosophy, and qualified disillusion of 
Krishnamurti, of his mission, that is to say, not 
of his character. At the moment she declares 
herself an agnostic of a sceptical turn of mind, 
but entirely without the ill-humour and arrogance 
of ordinarily sceptical minds. She has seen too 
much of religion not to feel humble before it 
There are few books in which a spiritual search 
is so candidly and wonderfully recorded, 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES 















The Claimant Again 


The Claimant. By Michael Gilbert. (Constable, 
18s. 6d.) 
‘Witness: I have not read the reports of the Tick 
borne Trial. 
‘The Attorney-General: Then you are very much 
to be envied.’ 
WitH these words Mr. Michael Gilbert heads 
the twelfth chapter of his book and they ring as 
true today as when they were first uttered. Soon 
after the Tichborne Claimant’s death Mr. J. B 
Atlay wrote the first book about the celebrated 
two trials. Later Lord Maugham wrote a book on 
the subject and only the other day Mr. Douglas 
Woodruff published a weighty volume, which I 
thought was going to be the last word on this 
entrancing subject. But I was wrong. This latest 
work gives the full story in a more compad 
fashion than any of the others. The author, too, 
is to be congratulated on a light, easy style. 
When I was born the Tichborne Claimant had 
not long been released from prison on ticket of 
leave, after serving a long sentence. I must have 
been about ten years old when he died but I can 
still remember very well the tremendous excile 
ment this extraordinary man caused in the nut 
sery. The fact that he had been proved to be al 
impostor and sentenced for perjury had absolutely 
no effect upon his fanatical supporters, who wett 
convinced that a miscarriage of justice had taket 
place. Clearly books will continue to be writtea 
about him long after I am in my grave. 
GERALD HAMILTON 
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New Novels 


Evil. By Jane Gaskell. (Hutchinson, 
12s. 6d.) 
in the Sun. By John Pudney. (Michael 

Joseph, 15s.) 
Aurora Dawn. By Herman Wouk. (Cape, 15s.) 

Camellia, By Frances Parkinson Keyes. 

(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 16s.) 
The Grand Catch, By Gil Buhet. (Cape, 15s.) 
September Moon. By John Moore. (Collins, 15s.) 
From Fanny Burney to Daisy Ashford very 
young ladies with a talent for literary expression 
ysed it on the simple material of their lives— 
the absurdity of callers, the excitement of balls, 
the intoxication of first love. Perhaps Freud has 
changed all that. Certainly the change has nothing 
to do with the fact that the young ladies are now 
at the office or at art school instead of at home 
in the country with mamma and papa, for Miss 
Gaskell shows in the early chapters of her novel 
a social sharpness and vitality which is quite in 
keeping with her youthful forbears. But, alas, 
her horizons are too evidently wider than theirs. 
She pines for imaginative deeps when she might 
be taking pleasure in the fresh accuracy of her 
eve. and away she plunges into fantasy that aims 
at the allegorical scope of a Tolkien or a C. S. 
Lewis (who the publishers tell us is one of her 
favourite authors), but only succeeds in record- 
ing some rather conventional schoolgirl day- 
dreams. I suspect that the To!kienery which is so 
queerly fashionable today couid only have a bad 
effect on the budding author. It withdraws from 
life, whereas Miss Gaskell’s rightful literary an- 
cestors were only too happy to escape from the 
Spectator or Sherlock’s Sermons into the real 
world of the drawing-room. It looks as if she has 
genuine talent such as theirs, and if she used it 
in the same way she might produce a very 
diverting book. As it is, Strange Evil loses steadily 
in interest as it leaves the real world. A facsimile 
of Miss Gaskell’s MS is printed on the jacket and 
inside the end-papers as well, like the watermark 
ona bank note: careful warranty of a youthful- 
ness whose bonafides no reader is likely to 
challenge. 

I could take but a lukewarm interest in Mr. 
Pudney’s latest novel, readable though it is. A 
would-be suicide just out of prison leaps off a 
cliff at Monte Carlo and ends up on the yacht 
of a fabulous international scientist, who, in the 
company of his beautiful Swedish lady assistant, 
is off to try his final experiment on a Greek island 
called Amaranthos. It would require a far less 
adept pen than Mr. Pudney’s to make these 
characters and their predicament genuine to us. 
The Greek local colour is pleasant but would 
be more acceptable in a work of non-fiction. 

Herman Wouk’s first novel, now republished 
as a result of his later successes, is written in a 
curious and slightly embarrassing style, which 
none the less has charm; a sort of American mix- 
ture of the mock-heroic and the picaresque. 
Dating from the days before television, it is a 
satire on radio publicity (Aurora Dawn is the 
Mame of America’s most widely used soap— 
Slogan: ‘Nothing is so pure as the dawn’), and 
the story of how a cleric is enlisted on a soap- 
advertising network has enjoyable vitality. 

Vitality is also the ineluctable word for one 
of Miss Frances Parkinson Keyes’s strange 
mound-like objects, Blue Camellia. I read it, 
I must confess, with enjoyment, feeling 
like the cadet of a sinewy family of which the 
author was the matriarch, and feeling both wrung, 
and—at some deeper level—basely reassured, by 
the terrible solidity of the stock. At least there 


can be no fears about the survival of the novel 
as long as millions of readers can settle down 
with reawakened satisfaction to a Chapter 15 
that begins like this : 

From that day on, Brent Winslow was a man 
with one enduring purpose: the production of 
rice which, in both yield and quality, should 
surpass any hitherto grown, no matter where, 
and the dissemination of this rice to any part 
of the world. 

The massive confidence is amply sustained by 
Balzacian details of rice-growing in the deep south 
of the pre-confederacy era. 

Being mere males, neither M. Buhet nor Mr. 
Moore can compete with such perdurable 
femininity, but they both, in their more modest 
way, have a go ladies. For them, too, life is 
not present in the reality of human beings, but 
in the reality of things and customs, whether in 
Mr. Moore’s Herefordshire or in Mr. Buhet’s 
Auvergne. So bemused are they by the succession 
of hop-picking, child-bearing, trout-poaching, 
etc., by the ways of kindly farmers, dishonest 
gipsies and shabby curés with hearts of gold, that 
neither they nor we notice that people are not 
like this, although it is the way, interestingly 
enough, that from the starting point of all these 
festivals,. skills and institutions one would 
assume them to be. The great strength of family 
men (and matriarchs, of course) is to believe in 
the family and its affairs and never to bother with 
finding out what its members are really like. Being 
French, Mr. Buhet’s country is more fascinating 
to us than Mr. Moore’s, but the citizens of both 
would recognise each other at once. 


JOHN BAYLEY 


Funnies 


Press on Regardless. By Ellen Whate. (Hammond, 
Hammond, 15s.) 

The Ayes and the Noes. By Christopher Hollis 
and Cummings. (Macdonald, 8s. 6d.) 


Louder and Funnier. Compiled by Allan M. 
Laing. (Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.) 

Mrs. WuHaTe has been married for twenty 
years to a professional soldier. This is the 
story of their life together, told in the mock- 
humorous terms with which officers’ ladies of 
the better sort describe their often tragic 
adventures over the smoked salmon and the 
escalope after three or so warmish dry martinis. 
Fhe anxieties of motherhood, the anguishes of 
war-time separations, the irritations of military 
bureaucracy are recounted in phrases which are 
intended to be amusing and original, are often 
on the verge of becoming clichés, and yet which, 
to this reader at least, are charming and even, if 
the authoress will forgive a mild impertinence, 
endearing. There has long been a rampant snob- 
bery that only the memories, or even emotions, 
of pederasts, thieves, Communists, drunkards and 
other anti-social persons are of interest. It would 
be an exaggeration to say that this is Camberley’s 
answer to Jean Genet. But behind the light 
chatter we cannot, unless hopelessly biased, fail 
to sense that even the wives of hardworking and 
underpaid soldiers are quite conscious of the 
essential human tragedy. Long may their pleasant 
little flags wave as jauntily as Mrs. Whate’s. 

The Ayes and the Noes is a collection of 
jingles, mostly in verse, about present-day 
politicians, with a few publicists thrown in. It will, 
no doubt, keep our MPs in stitches: for the out- 
sider it is all rather a private joke. This would 
hardly matter, were Mr. Hollis a somewhat more 
skilful parodist and versifier. Unfortunately, his 
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jingles limp, and since his subjects are in most 
cases such dull objects that even a Dryden would 
be hard put to create a decent roast out of them, 
the result is a disappointment. 

Allan M. Laing has produced a straight- 
forward anthology of jokes, bluntly aimed at 
those who must make after-dinner speeches and 
cannot think of jokes for themselves. They are 
good jokes, clean, brief and often new, and the 
whole book, when read straight through, is like a 
walk through a cemetery in a foreign city. 

CONSTANTINE FITZGIBBON 


Off Beat 


Policeman’s Lot. By Harry Soderman. (Long- 
mans, 18s.) 


Tus book has large advantages over the average 
collection of policeman’s reminiscences: for its 
author was one of the few, and best, criminolo- 
gists of our century. There is a width of view- 
point, such as one would neither expect nor find 
in the memoirs of some retired Detective Superin- 
tendent of New Scotland Yard. 

For all practical purposes we in England ‘in- 
vented’ the policeman, and some part of nearly 
every police system in the world has, at some 
time since the 1830s, been modelled on ours. 
What made Soderman a fine criminologist was 
both his temperamental aptitude and his luck in 
serving an apprenticeship under the great, good 
and famous Locard who headed the Police 
Laboratory at Lyons. For it was the French, led 
by Vidocg and Bertillon, who through the study 
of handwriting and finger-printing set up a com- 
pletely scientific method of studying, not only 
crime but also crime-prevention. 

Soderman travelled much, before and after his 
induction to criminology, and the memoirs of 
adventures grave and gay among crooks and solid 
citizens in many parts of the world are inter- 
spersed with lots of commonsensical and sym- 
pathetic observation on human frailty and dignity. 
The three aspects of the criminal world on which 
he appears to have felt most deeply were juvenile 
delinquency, prostitution, and homosexuality. 


A. V. COTON 
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‘Your Chairman Reports...’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 392 
Report.By Colin Prestige 


Dickens in Nicholas Nickleby having introduced ‘The United Metropolitan Improved Hot Muffin 
and Crumpet Baking and Punctual Delivery Company,’ competitors were asked to submit the title 


of a charity or organisation appropriate to 1957, 


My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, with your 
permission we will take the subject matter as read. 
It is, however, melancholy to have to record that 
there is no society for the elimination of curates’ 
eggs. The Spectator’s Select Committee on Obscure 
Charities and Organisations reveals that many 
undertakings with the most high-sounding names 
circulate only a routine annual report. Many 
enterprises could widen their appeal with a more 
vivid presentation. 

There were. nevertheless, many flashes of 
inspiration. Company promoters are usually 
ingenious. David Butler introduced ‘The Inter- 
national Diplomatic and Political Union for the 
Preservation of Face.” V. Langton and Frances 
Collingwood sympathised with those connected 
to wrong telephone numbers. Personal liberty in 
various forms seemed to be a popular issue with 
many of those who avoided personalities. Roff’s 
fraternity was the only mutual admiration society 
(an obvious target), but his title was too short. 
Mrs. M. E. de R. Epps’s ‘Society for Detecting, 
and Notifying, Misuses of the English Language’ 
records that ‘a Cabinet Minister, in the House, 
split an infinitive: though he did not split the 
vote.’ J. A. Lindon’s charity was for ‘Recognising 
and Suitably Honouring Overlooked Sporting 
Records’; achievements include a Kentish farmer 
‘running 7214 yards in hobnails through ripe corn’ 
in 3m. 18.8s., when ‘a pig pursuant was used as 
pacemaker.” 

Having taken good stock of all the company 
results, I recommend a dividend of two guineas 
each to Leslie Johnson and Miss M. Chisholm. I 
allot bonus shares worth one guinea to G. H. 
Baxter, and I discharge my function as almoner 
by distributing one guinea maundy to W. K. 
Holmes. In addition, I commend extracts from 
several other schemes for reprinting. 


PRIZES 
(LESLIE JOHNSON) 


IRENIC INDUSTRIES AND OTHER CHEEK TURNERS, LTD. 
At the annual meeting held yesterday at Millen- 


nium House, the chairman, Mr. P. Smaiker, said:- 


‘You may have noticed from the balance sheet that 
our cash resources are somewhat depleted. This is 
due to your board's policy of buying up all available 
hatchets with a view to interment. 

‘Your company’s main product takes the form of 


with an extract from the chairman’s annual review. 


ploughshares, and I regret that the throughput of 
swords at our patent beating mills during the period 
under review shows some falling off. As for pruning- 
hooks, our secondary line, here again the raw 
materials, in this case spears, are in short supply. 

‘In an endeavour to counter the difficulties to which 
I have referred your directors are applying themselves 
in their usual optimistic way to a vigorous campaign 
for promoting the sales of dovecotes and olive 
branches both at home and abroad. . . .” 


(MISS M. CHISHOLM) 


THE SUCKERS EMPIRICAL SLIDER UNDENOMINATIONAL, 
SUPPLIERS , 

Melting of prejudice progresses. The early and very 
real summer gave impetus to distribution and under- 
bed stocks were pressed into service in what must 
be termed a scoop. 

Manufacture. The fortunate broadening of author- 
itative opinion among those administratively con- 
cerned with civic dwellings as regards the provision 
of free refrigerators has resulted in the immediate 
transfer to turnover of frozen assets. 

Our newest development is the exploitation of 
drippers. Raw materials are on tap. 

Among Intangible Assets remain our premises, 
upkeep amounting to laundering the essential white 
dustcoat. 

Profit margins virtually marry at meridian, our 
accountants write off the whole against promotion, 
tax reserves being passed over. 

While the valued appreciation of our customers 
is, in the nature of things, mute, we may neverthe- 
less, 1 think, claim to know the flavour of success. 


(G. H. BAXTER) 


THE CONSOLIDATED SUBLUNARY NICOTINE SUBSTITUTE 
AND ALTERNATIVE FUMIFEROUS MATERIALS 
CORPORATION, INC. 

‘. . . happy to announce a further increase in divi- 
dend—though this is a secondary consideration as we 
are mainly concerned with safeguarding health. . . . 
We have opened two additional Straw and Hay Pro- 
cessing factories, which are working to capacity. Their 
by-products are also proving profitable, for use in the 
manufacture of fodder, doormats, and breakfast 
cereals. The Tea-leaves Reclamation and Decolora- 
tion Unit has doubled its output. In our up-to-date 
laboratories, research has begun on the preparation 
of synthetic latakia from seaweed; and our devoted 
team of top-ranking scientists has made great strides 
in investigating the possibilities of such materials as 
old rope, blotting-paper, shredded mackintosh, and 
dehydrated figs. The Cigar Industry, with its attached 
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cabbage plantations, is being re-sited at H 

3 Fi a : 
Cheshire, so that its products may justifiably en 
the prestige arising from use of that name. oy 


(Ww. K. HOLMES) 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF Custome 
WHO WANT TO PURCHASE REPLACEMENTS - 
CHERISHED POSSESSION AND THE SUPPRESSION ps 

MANUFACTURERS WHO OFFER IMPROVEMENTs “ 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I regret to announce th 
the Society’s work for the past year has been-a weal 
of time. Members who have endeavoured to Teplace 
valued articles have invariably been offered what the 
are assured is better, but which is, besides bein 
dearer, either without enduring qualities or too clever 
to be practical. My own experience is typical M 
shaving-brush, a friend of many years, having grown 
too bald for use, I tried to buy one like it, in vain, 
The one I purchased, on the strong recommendation 
of the vendor, looked beautiful, but after a month’s 
work resembled a miniature kitchen mop. The 
transaction illustrates what manufacturers regard as 
good business and a quick turn-over. I suggest that 
our Society be disbanded as futile. 


COMMENDED 


Society for the Dissemination of Third Programme 
Culture: Our amateur performances of Wozzer 
Navvi’s Concerto in four movements (Concrete: 
Cobblestones; Asphalt; Macadam) for pneumatic 
drill and seventeen gas-engines have gone off rather 
better; but small suburban drawing-rooms at teatime 
are perhaps not suitable. (Gloria Prince.) 

The Consolidated Conventry Corporation for the 
Supplying of Television Sets to Unofficial Strikers: 
An unofficial striker, having no strike pay, cannot 
keep up the payments on his set. (Vera Telfer.) 

The London and County Spinsterhood for the 
Rehabilitation of Vagrant Budgerigars. (Sir John 
Craig.) 

The Inter-Denominational Confetti Renovating 
and Bus-Ticket Punch-Hole Restoring Association: 
We have suffered in some degree from the more wide- 
spread adoption by tram and bus companies of ticket- 
issuing devices. (R. W. Dargavel.) 

Little Gidding and District Amalgamated Society 
for the Reclamation, Reform and Rehabilitation 
of Persistently Unpunctual Plumbers: Our loyal and 
hardworking staff reports, as usual, miracles. She has 
reclaimed three hardened plumbers. (Allan M. Laing) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 395 
Set by Angela Kent 
Competitors have been invited by a travel agent to 
write a testimonial for one of his holidays. They 
like the agent but loathed the holiday, so they 
compromise by leaving hints for the discerning. 
Limit 100 words. Prize: six guineas. 
Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
395,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Septen- 
ber 17. Results on September 27. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 956 


ACROSS 
1 Do both our pens write this word? (13) 
9 Dairy product award won by Blossom (9). 


10 ‘Under yonder tree, single on the greens- 
ward’ (Meredith) (5). 


11 Orthographically, it’s poor grain (5). 
12 Just the fellow who is astride (9). 

13 Essential for fuel end (7). 

15 It’s got a case, or, equally, it hasn’t (7). 


17 Say more about the dirt; is it to be wondered 
at? (7) 


19 Takes up again shortly (7). 

21 Concerning 9 across? (9) 

23 Anne’s gone back (5). 

24 Musical-box for a sailor? (5) 

25 No dissenters represented here (9). 
26 Relatives of authority (5, 8). 





DOWN 


2 Coming in this way with a smile? (2, 3, 4) 

3 Waste product (5). 

4 Stony outlook here for weather prophets (7). 

5 ‘Drows’d with the fume of ——’ (Keats) (7). 

6 Remits bet, with angostura, perhaps (9). 

7 I love to study, says the nymph (5). 

8 The Hunt Cup might be appropriately so 
decorated (6). 

9 ‘There’s a funny little ——- you’re supposed to 
wash your face in’ (Old Possum) (5). 














14 Old picture of Roy F. Peter (10). 

16 This fish provides its own garnish (5-4). 

17 A beard that needs to wear off (6). 

18 ‘Not a mouse shall —— this hallow’d house.’ 
(Shakespeare) (7). 

19 Rush to discover the crazy season (7). 

20 Teams up in photographs (5). 

22 Let be, for one to chew on (5). 

23 Say, it has an old-fashioned appearance (5). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened at noon on September 17 and addressed: Crossword No. 956, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, Ne 


w Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 








Solution on September 20 











Solution to No. 954 on page 319 


The winners of Crossword No. 954 are: Sik ARCHIBALD Gorpon, !15 
Gloucester Place, London, Wi, and Masor D. D. W. Brousson, W! 
Swan House, Sellindge, Ashford, Kent. 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


warxinc with the rain in one’s face can be not 
unpleasant if one hasn’t far to go, if every now and 
then the sun breaks out, and a bird sings. Some 

ple get a feeling for what Americans sometimes 
call THE GREAT OUTDOORS when they face a shower, 
and I suppose we might have had just the slightest 
suggestion of that sort of feeling, early in the morn- 
ing, when we set out fo fish. It passed very quickly, 
for THE GREAT OUTDOORS became hazed and the sun 
didn’t break through. In fact, the rain reached the 
intensity and force of hail. Two mallards skimmed 
out of one wind-driven bank of rain to disappear 
almost at once in the next. The rain which came 
down the track in a trickle at first soon grew into 
a stream. We sheltered in one of those ‘laybys’ used 
by sheep when the sun is too hot—a sort of hollow 
in the bank beneath sheltering rocks. We watched 
the deluge until left in no doubt that, for the first 
time in years, we must turn back. The river, we saw, 
was in flood, a swollen, mud-coloured snake twisting 
down the valley. Somewhere, in the background of 
the hubbub at home, a faint radio voice said, ‘South 
cones are being hoisted.’ I hoped that the sailors 
facing the gale had everything lashed down, and their 
oilskin headgear firmly on their heads, 


STARLINGS AT LARGE 

One can’t keep count of jackdaws about the chim- 
ney pots, although they are obviously fewer in 
number than they were, but the complete absence 
of starlings from places where they were compara- 
tively numerous makes it reasonable to assume that 
they are back on the pastures, for starlings find a 
great deal to feed upon as the reproduction of in- 
sects comes to its peak. Native jackdaws simply 
cannot survive in a greater density than the steady 
number of year-round residents, and they and the 
starlings must total many times the number that bred 
earlier in the year. What happens to this great popu- 
lation bulge? Old birds die and casualties from alf 
sorts of causes are high. A thousand starlings may 
roost in late autumn and the roost contain exactly 
the same number in January or February, but the 
late winter birds are an amalgamation of several 
sorely depleted flocks enduring cold and _ near- 
starvation. Luckily, four jackdaws hatched in our 
chimney pots doesn’t mean a progression in similar 
terms next year. I shudder to think of the ultimate 
result if such a thing happened. Surely the day would 
be filled with the cawing of ’daws and the skies would 
be darkened by the passing of starlings as the skies 
of America are said to have been darkened, once 
upon a time, by the flights of passenger pigeons. 


Cure ALL 


‘Tt cures dog fits an’ convulsions. Anythin’ you 
like, in fact. My ole dad swore by it an’ ‘is dad afore 
‘im. If you was to take a drop after you’d ‘ad beer 
nobody'd guess from your breath!’ 


THE COMBINE 

Times have changed since my boyhood, when an 
encounter with a ‘steam’ mill was something to be 
talked about. Threshing mills were designed by men 
with the striking speechless of small boys in mind, 
and to this end was the great engine with polished 
brass, whirling flywheels and gyrating governors. 
Alas, such boxes of tricks are rarely encountered 
on the road now. There is, of course, the combine, 
as large a piece of equipment as any, but the only 
thing the combine has in common with the old mill 
train is the red paint. It lacks a tall stack, has much less 
sound and fury, and pulls no van with its own in- 
triguing little trickle’ of smoke coming from its chim- 
ney. The combine has bulk and a certain expression 
of greed, but the rural population is used to it and 
such mammoths as bulldozers, excavators and out- 
size ploughs, I stopped to allow an ‘economy size’ 
combine to negotiate a village street the other day. 
It had no following of small boys, big as it was. 
No old men stood with weight on walking sticks as 
they wondered at the marvels of mechanical science. 
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Their absence somehow mrrde me feel old myself, 
and a little ashamed to be overawed, even for an 
instant, by such a tin-can mass, without plume 
of smoke, deep-chested rumble or ten-foot-high 


wheels. 
Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No. 118 
Specially contributed by E. A. WIRTANEN (Helsinki) 


BLACK (9 men) 








WA UU; 





~~ a y7 bameaial 
Uy Vey Ly 


WHITE (10 men) 

WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Ellerman: 
Kt-B 7, threat R-B 5. 1... R-K-5;2B-K6. 1... 
R-Q 6; 2 B-Kt 6. 1...R-Q7;2Kt x P. 1... 
R-B 5;2R-Q6.1...R x P;2Kt x R. 1... 
Kt x Kt;2Q x Kt. 1...B x Bch;2Q x B. 
Elegant problem with five distinct mates following five 
possible rook moves. 











* 


This year’s British championship produced, in the 
victory of the veteran player Dr. S. Fazekas, the biggest 
surprise since R. F. Combe’s win in 1946. Next week 
I shall give a general report on the championship: 
I think it appropriate this week to give one of the new 
champion’s wins from the Plymouth tournament. It 
occurred in the last round but one, when he and his 
opponent each had 6 points out of 9. White’s strategic 
handling of the game is good: he takes advantage of 
the standard weakness of the Stonewall Defence—the 
long chain of pawns on white squares-by exchanging 
all minor pieces except weak Black queen’s bishop. 
Abrahams contributes to his own defeat by an over- 
optimistic view of his attacking chances on the king’s 
wing. 

White, Dr. S. FAZEKAS Black, G. ABRAHAMS 
Opening, Stonewall Defence. 


1P-Q4 P-Q4 22 Kt-Q 4 B-R 3 
2P-QB4 P-K 3 23KR-Q!1 B-B 5 
3Kt-KB3 P-QB3 24 R-Kt 6 QxP 
4P-K 2 P-K B4 25R x P R-B 3? (e) 
$P x P KP x P 26RxR QxR 
6B-Q2 B-Q 3 27 R-Kt I R-K BI 
70-0 Kt-K R3 28 R-Kt 2 P-R 4(/) 
8P-QKt3 O-O(@) 29Qx RP R-BI ; 
9 B-R 3! BxB 30 Q-K 1 P-R 5 
10 Kt x B Kt-Q 2 31Q-Q1 Q-Kt 3 
11 P-QKt4! P-QR3 32 P-R 5 P-Kt 6 
12 Q-Kt 3 Kt-B 3 33 RP xP Px P 
13 Kt-B 2 Kt-K 5 34BPx P QxP 
14P-QOR4 P-K Kt 4(5) 35 R-B 2(g) R-B 2 
15 P-Kt 5 P-Kt 5 36 Kt-B 5 Q-Kt 4 
16B x Kt BPxB 37 R-B4 K-B | (A) 
17 Kt-K 5 Kt-B 2 (c) 38 QO-04 K-K I 
igP x BP Kt x Kt 39 Q-Kt 6 K-Q 2 
19 P x Kt (d) x 40 Kt-Q 4 Q-Kt 2? (i) 
20 Q-B 3 Q-K I 41Q R ch Resigns 
21QR-Kti P-QR4 
(a) Better 8 . . . Q-K 2, preventing 9 B-R 


3 which eliminates 
Black’s valuable K B. If in reply 9 P-Q R 4, then 9... P-R 4; 
and it will now be very difficult for White to break up the queen's 
side as he does in the actual game. 

(b) Too optimistic: the opening of the king’s side only helps 
White. Black would do better to play B-Q 2, and if 1S P-Kt 5 
then 15...R P x P after which he has a difficult defensive game 
but one he might hold. 

() 17... RP x P; 18 P x P,R x R; 19R x R, Q-Kt 3; 
20 R-Kt 1 is equally bad for Black. ; 

(d) Here, however, 19 P x P, B x P; 20 P x Kt, Q-K 2 is 
stronger line for White: now Black recovers some ground. 

(e) Wrong idea. 29 . . . Q R-Kt I!; is correct followed by 
R-Kt 5. White cannot play 30 Q x P in reply because of R-Kt 7. 
After text White captures the Q Kt file and Black is lost. 

“ol ¢ Fr R 3; then 29 Q-R 3! and White penetrates 
with the queen with decisive effect. 

(g) Net result of Black’s attempted attack has been to open the 
position for White's pieces. 

(h) Only move inst threat of P-Kt 4. 5 

(i) Immediately fatal, but after 40 . . . Q-K 2; either 41 P-R 6 
or 41 R-B 6 leaves Black helpless. 
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Speaking from the Chair 





By ©. 8. 


Chairman of the International Synthetic Rubber 
Co. Ltd. 


BEHARRELL 


UR war-time experiences sharply underlined 
O the vital importance of rubber in our every- 
day activities, from the tyres which keep our 
transport moving to the thousand and one other 
rubber products essential to our modern way of 
life. World demand for rubber has grown rapidly 
from around 50,000 tons at the beginning of the 
century to one million tons by 1940 and three 
million tons today. During the last seven years it 
has outgrown the capacity of the natural rubber- 
producing industry, and since it takes about seven 
years for a rubber tree to reach maturity, expan- 
sion of output of natural rubber is necessarily a 
slow process. The deficit, which now exceeds one 
million tons per year, has been met by synthetic 
rubber largely from the plants in the US and 
Canada which came into existence as a result of 
the war emergency. The US plants were sold by 
the US Government to private industry in 1955 
and since then their capacity has been progres- 
sively expanded and demand stimulated by the 
cheapness and stability of price of the synthetic 
product. 

Attempts to produce a synthetic rubber go back 
into the nineteenth century, but commercial pro- 
duction began in the prewar period with the oil- 
resistant types—Neoprene and the so-called 
‘nitrile’ rubbers. Since the war the general-purpose 
material, made from butadiene and styrene, 
usually called GR-S, has been increasingly used as 
a replacement for natural rubber, especially the 
low-temperature polymerised type called ‘cold 
rubber,’ which has some attractions as a tyre tread 
material. The tough material which results from 
increasing the proportion of styrene has been 
extensively used as a_ shoe-soling material. 
Another polymer called Butyl has been found 
especially suitable for inner tubes owing to its low 
permeability. This material has lost ground since 
the advent of the tubeless tyre, but its properties 
continue to find application in numerous other 
fields. 

Countries outside the US have made growing 
use of synthetic rubber in recent years, and when 
national demand becomes large enough plans for 
indigenous production naturally emerge. Plants 
to produce GR-S type rubbers are now being 
erected in Britain, Germany and Italy, whilst 
plans are under discussion for its production in 
Holland, Japan, India, Brazil, Spain, South 
Africa and Australia. In France a Butyl plant is 
being constructed and Neoprene plants are to be 
built in Northern Ireland and Germany. 

Interest in synthetic rubber in the UK goes 
back before 1900 when Tilden first prepared 
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isoprene rubber, but no synthetic rubber has been 
produced on a commercial scale in the UK until 
this year, when two plants producing mainly high 
styrene and nitrile special-purpose rubbers are 
coming into operation. The Dunlop Rubber Com- 
pany has been operating a large-scale experimen- 
tal production plant since the end of last year. 
So far it has been mainly concerned with the 
production of general-purpose rubbers. Commer- 
cial production of general-purpose synthetic rub- 
ber in this country will begin in 1958 when the 
International Synthetic Rubber Company is 
expected to commence operations. 

This consortium, in which Dunlop took the 
leading part, also includes almost all the tyre 
manufacturers. Formed with a capital of £12 
million, its plant will be located at Fawley, 
adjacent to the Esso Refinery, from which sup- 
plies of butadiene will be drawn. The initial 
capacity of 50,000 tons per year is roughly equal 
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to the present volume of UK imports of general- 
purpose-type material from the US and Canada. 
The consequent saving of dollars will amount to 
about $30 million per year. 

Over the short term the gap between the avail- 
ability of natural rubber and world demand for 
all rubber will continue to widen and by the early 
1960s Britain is likely to require over 100,000 tons 
of synthetic rubber per year. Butadene/styrene 
copolymers are unlikely to be challenged as 
general-purpose materials over this period, so that 
further expansion of capacity for these types is 
possible in the UK. 

Looking farther ahead, finality in the develop- 
ment of synthetic rubbers has certainly not been 
reached. Tremendous research and development 
activity is taking place on whole ranges of new, 
synthetic elastomers and I think there is little 
doubt that there will be some very interesting 
developments ahead. 


MR. BEVAN AND THE COMMON MARKET 


By 





As Taper might say, the Right 
‘ “ Honourable Member for Ebbw 

* | ig. Vale has only to rise on his feet or 
Bs h-2 put pen to paper in Tribune for a 
rush of blood to the head and a storm of rhetoric 
about the imagined wrongs of the British work- 
ing man—and bang goes the latest compromise he 
has reached with the intellectuals of Winchester 
and Oxford, whatever it may be, and it happens 
to be the European Common Market because 
he has been provoked by some unprincipled 
foreigners on the Continent who have forgotten 
what Socialism is all about (as if anyone ever 
knew). Well, Mr. Aneurin Bevan, even if he ever 
listened to Mr. Harold Wilson’s carefully pre- 
pared speech on this subject in the House of 
Commons, has got the European Common Mar- 
ket all wrong. It may be the result, as he says, of 
‘a political malaise following upon the failure of 
Socialists to use the sovereign power of their 
Parliaments to plan their economic life,’ but it is 
certainly not a return to the ‘jungle’; it is cer- 
tainly not ‘a retreat to the free trade notions 


of a century ago; it is certainly not ‘an 
escapist conception in which the free play 
of market forces will take the place of 


political responsibility.” British politicians may 
have approached the common market with old- 
fashioned liberal ideas of free trade, but the 
continental politicians were never so unrealistic. 
They approached it from the background of the 
historic European cartel and were obsessed by 
the idea of planning and organising a huge 
domestic market rivalling America or Russia and 
protected by a stiff common tariff against com- 
petition from the outside world. It was very far 
from being a jungle where manufacturers stalked 
each other in murderous competition. The French 
visualised the setting up of numerous and vast 
institutions for the administration of the 
European trading community—‘une petite armée 
de_ counseillers, directeurs, chefs de service, 
fonctionnaires et employés’ (L’Express, July 5, 
1957)—which would parcel out the markets 
among the manufacturers. If I may judge from 
the size of the staff of OEEC at the Chateau de 
la Muette in Paris, which is not concerned with 
administration but only with information and 
research, the headquarters staff of the European 
Common Market would rival that of NATO. As 
for guarantees to labour against unemployment, 
which Mr. Maudling is now discussing with the 
trade unions, the French Socialists were at one 
time insisting on ‘l’harmonisation des lois sociales 
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ei fiscales,’ in other words, a levelling up of wel- 
fare services on the French model, but while they 
have now departed from such rigidities they are 
still insisting that each of the participating 
countries should be able virtually to suspend the 
operation of the common market in the event of 
economic trouble. As one French commentator 
put it: ‘Tout est prévu, méme l’échec.’ I cannot 
believe that Mr. Aneurin Bevan has even glanced 
at the dossier of 473 articles and 21 annexes 
which was submitted to the French Assembly. If 
he had, he could not have accused these common 
market planners of abandoning Socialist planning. 


* * * 


The international discussions about the com- 
mon market are at long last about to get down 
to realistic bargaining. The British negotiators 
realise that they will have to abandon the idea 
of completely excluding foodstuffs, drink and 
tobacco—was this not always bluff?—and that 
it will also be impossible to leave the Common- 
wealth out of the finak bargain. A complete 
economic integration of European and Com- 
monwealth markets will not be reached, but we 
are slowly moving in that direction. What Mr. 
Bevan does not seem to realise is that the 
European economy is on the march and that there 
is a real danger of a common market being 
planned on the cartel-like model of the Iron and 
Steel Community with Britain left out in the cold. 
We simply cannot afford to allow that to happen. 
Of course, there is a danger of our domestic 
market being flooded with cheap continental 
goods made with less expensive labour or with 
cheaper raw materials or in more modern and 
efficient plants. There is a wide range of goods 
where we are vulnerable: there is also a wide 
range where we shall score, where our manufac- 
turers will greatly increase their European 
exports. But the impact of the new competition 
will be gradual—the reduction in tariffs will be 
spread over ten years or more—and our existing 
European trade is only one quarter of our total 
exports. But there is one danger to which Mr. 
Bevan might well address himself—the domina- 
tion of the European market by Germany as long 
as she trades with an undervalued mark. At the 
moment Germany is piling up a vast stock of gold 
under the antiquated rules of the EPU. A new 
European currency system will have to be devised 
before the common market can function. As its 
proposals stand I dislike them as much as Mr. 
Bevan does—but for different reasons. 
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COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


AFTER their improvement last Week 
\ ns gilt-edged stocks turned easier oq 
fs in, Monday in anticipation of the gold 

loss which was announced on Tues. 
day. A loss of $225 million for August with a 
much—or more—to come in September greatly 
upset the market and Wednesday’s quotations 
were lower still. Oil shares have made some 
recovery. The recent semi-slump in this market 
was prompted not by any real setback in the 
industry—there was some temporary Over-supply 
in certain sections of the American market—byt 
by excessive speculation and nervousness oye 
Syrian developments. After the shake-out the 
market seems much healthier. I favour snext jg 
view of the excellent half-year’s report. For the 
first six months of this year the rival sTANparp 
o1L of New Jersey, which has also a big stake in 
Venezuela, had already reported an increase of 
18 per cent. in net profits. Shell scored an excep. 
tional increase of 27 per cent. in net profits for 
the first quarter because its Venezuelan subsidiary 
benefited from the Suez hold-up. Yet it has man. 
aged to score a 35 per cent. increase in the second 
quarter and widen its profit margin as well, At 
202s. the shares yield 3 per cent. gross and prob- 
ably 20 per cent. on earnings. 













. * * 
British industrial shares have been quiet but 
firm. Second thoughts about the half-yearly re. 
port of AEI brought in buyers up to 62s, 64. 
In spite of the engineering strike, which caused 
‘substantial losses, AEI net profits showed an 
improvement on the last half of 1956, output con- 
tinued to rise and orders received have jumped 
by 20 per cent. At 62s. 6d. the shares yield only 
4.8 per cent. on the dividend of 15 per cent. and 
the earnings yield is too low for my liking. ICI 
shares have fallen to under 41s. on selling—so 
the market says—by employees who received free 
shares under the profit-sharing scheme at the end 
of last week. No doubt these nervous capitalists 
have been disturbed by Labour’s new nationalisa- 
tion plan. For the calm, rational investor this 
seems to be a good opportunity to buy. UNILEVER 
shares came back to 100s. on the interim report 
for the half-year which disclosed a 134 per cent. 
fall in combined profits before tax and a drop in 
the ratio of profit to turnover from 6.2 per cent. 
to 5.2 per cent. With the decline in purchasing 
power of the raw-material-producing countries 
of the world, whose products have suffered a 
sharp fall in prices, I do not find Unilever s0 
attractive on a 34 per cent. yield basis, in spite of 
an earnings yield of 174 per cent. 


* x * 

The autumn season for new issues opened this 
week with the offer of £7 million 6 per cent 
debenture stock 1977-80 at 96 by the Esso 
PETROLEUM COMPANY, the UK subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. In this capital 
hungry period a running yield of 64 per cent. and 
a redemption yield of 6} per cent. on a first-class 
security are no cause for excitement, but the 
issue will be swallowed up greedily enough by 
the pension funds. Cheap as this debenture 
there are still cheaper dollar bonds on offer after 
the recent setback in Canada. For example, Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines 5.6 per cent. (US issue) a 
around $132 US, with two common shares 
attached around $33 US. A price of 66 for the 
‘stripped’ 5.6 per cent. bonds (to yield 84 per cent) 
is very attractive: the common, after a 30 per cefl 
fall, are also in a buying range. Even with the 
common shares attached the running yield on tt 
bonds is 44 per cent. 
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PURNELL & SONS LIMITED 


(Book Printers and Publishers) 


ALL BRANCHES WORKING TO CAPACITY 


PROPOSED CAPITAL ISSUE FOR 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


Tue 23rd ordinary general meeting of Purnell and 
Sons Limited will be held on September 27 in London. 

The following is the statement by the Chairman 
and Managing Director, Mr. W. Harvey: 

The Profit of the Group for the year 1956 before 
providing for Taxation is £643,938 as compared with 
£627,357 in 1955, an increase of £16,581. From this 
Profit is to be deducted Taxation £368,698 and 
Interest of Minority Shareholders in a Subsidiary 
Company's Profit £3,326, leaving a balance of Profit 
for the year of £271,914 as compared with £286,785. 
More than half of the increase in Taxation is due to 
the higher rate of Tax payable on the dividends dis- 
tributed. 

To this year’s Profit is to be added the balance 
brought forward from the previous year of £715,431, 
together with £88,807 Reserve for Taxation provided 
in previous years no longer required, making the 
balance available for allocation £1,076,152. From this 
amount your Directors have provided £125,000 as 
Reserve for Contingencies which, together with divi- 
dends to Shareholders amounting to £125,376, leaves 
a balance to be carried forward of £825,776, as com- 
pared with £715,431 in 1955. The credit for Taxation 
Reserve no longer required is released consequent 
upon the settlement of matters which have been 
under discussion with the Revenue for some con- 
siderable time and which have now been disposed 
of with this favourable result. 

The Group Profit of the preceding year has been 
more than maintained during the year and confirms 
the forecast in my previous Report. During the year 
under review costs have increased, but I am pleased 
to report that by increased production, and with the 
co-operation of our employees, we have for the most 
part avoided an increase in prices. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Fixed Assets have increased by £80,000. A very 
large part of this increase has been in respect of the 
provision of houses for our employees, and the 
expenditure on new plant during the year has been 
small. It has always been the policy of the Company, 
however, to stand in the forefront in the matter of 
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printing plant and equipment, calling for a high level 
of Capital Expenditure, and the results that have 
been obtained are an indication of what has been 
achieved in this respect from our own resources out 
of accruing profits. Substantial Capital Expenditure 
in the provision of new plant and buildings will con- 
tinue to be necessary and we propose to make an 
application to the Capital Issues Committee for per- 
mission to issue the balance of the Ordinary Share 
Capital to our present Shareholders at attractive 
terms. 

During the current year I am pleased to report 
that all branches in the Group have been working to 
capacity and I anticipate satisfactory results for 1957. 

Once again I wish to pay tribute to my colleagues 
on the Board, all of whom are full time executives, 
and to express my thanks to the staff and to all 
employees for their services and co-operation. 





FURNESS, WITHY & COMPANY 


IMPROVED RESULTS DESPITE MANY 
DIFFICULTIES 


SIR ERNEST H. MURRANT ON ESSENTIALS 
FOR SUCCESS 


Tue 66th annual general meeting of Furness, Withy 
& Company Limited will be held on September 25 at 
Furness House, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, Sir Ernest H. Murrant, 
K.C.M.G., M.B.E. 

In spite of many difficulties, and in some respects 
because of them, your Company had a comparatively 
good year. Group earnings, before depreciation and 
taxation, amounted to £6,776,160—an increase over 
the previous year of £1,384,957. I use the expression 
‘comparatively good year’ because the gross carn- 
ings were still a long way short of the 1952 figures 
notwithstanding the very considerable amount of 
Capital invested in new tonnage in the meantime. In 
1952 the book value of the Group's Shipping 
Property was £19,629,224. It is now £28,143,607 al- 
though in the intervening years a substantial amount 
has been written off. 

The Provision for Depreciation is naturally higher 
than a year ago, namely £2,692,384; taxation in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere has absorbed a net 
amount of £1,471,041, and Subsidiary Companies 
have required to retain for their own maintenance 
£1,027,690 of the Company's proportion of their 
earnings. 
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TRADING SURPLUS AND DIVIDEND 


In the net result, your Company's surplus ior the 
year was £1,371,009—an increase of £334,423. From 
this surplus £700,000 has been allocated to Fieet 
Replacement Account, and after providing for tae 
5*~ diyidend on Preference Share Capital the Board 
recommend that a dividend at the rate of 18", per 
annum, less income tax, be paid on the £6,000.000 
Ordinary Stock, which will leave £454,919 to be 
carried forward. 

By increasing the dividend distribution from 16°. 
to 18% your Board consider that Stockholders will 
thus enjoy a fair and reasonable proportion of the 
available surplus, and of the improved results. There 
will, possibly, be some who will regard it as too little, 
and others who may think it too much. To the former 
1 would say that there are a great many circum- 
stances to be taken into consideration (including the 
maintenance of the Company's Fixed Assets and the 
hope of being able to avoid a sharp fall in the divi- 
dend in. less favourable years), and to the latter | 
would point out that the dividend on the Ordinary 
Stock is in fact a very modest return on the com- 
bined Capital and Reserves permanently employed 
in the business. 

Capital and Revenue Reserves, including the Profit 
and Loss Balance (£454,919), now total £8,545,625. 
Your Directors have decided to seek the consent of 
the Capital Issues Committee to the capitalisation 
of £4,000,000 of the Reserves, and in the event of such 
consent being given, the issued Ordinary Capital will 
be increased to £10,000,000 and the new shares will 
be issued to the then existing Stockholders on the 
basis of two for three. 


A THOROUGHLY SOUND POSITION 


Stockholders will, | have no doubt, feel that the 
accounts show that the Company and the various 
members of the Group are in a thoroughly sound 
position. It is the Board’s responsibility and hope, 
with the continued support of Stockholders, to main- 
tain and strengthen that position. Three major con- 
ditions are essential if our efforts are to be successful 
—careful husbandry of our financial resources, the 
maintenance of the tools of our trade, and experi- 
enced direction. An important question is, can the 
earnings be maintained on a basis which will provide 
for adequate depreciation on higher Capital valucs; 
taxation; reserves for replacement at still increasing 
cost, and a reasonable return to Stockholders on 
the capital they have at risk? The question is. of 
course, unanswerable—it is largely a matter of faith 
in the future, The business of Shipowning is notori- 
ously subject to wide fluctuations, but fortunately 
faith is something with which British Shipowners are 
well endowed, and it is by faith that our voyage into 
future years must be lighted, even though the way 
may at times be foggy and navigation difficult. 








Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 36 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


mec requires Producer, Light Music Pro- 
grammes (Sound). Duties consist of building and 
making detailed arrangements for Light Music 
Programmes for various types of ensemble, also 
Supervision in the studio of rehearsals and trans- 
missions. Musical training and professional ex- 
perience and thorough knowledge of the light 





BBC requires Assistamt in Central Establishment 
Office which is concerned with all aspects of the 


and quoting reference G.354 ‘Spt.’) should reach 
Appointments r, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, within five days. 





use of manpower. This involves inve 

of organisation, pr , methods of working, 
Staffing and post grading “throughout the Cor- 
poration. Duties include visits to all types of 
department, personal interviews with staff to 
obtain details of their work, assessment of evi- 
dence, preparation of reports and drafting of 
recommendations, Sound educational back- 
ground, preferably up to University degree stan- 
dard, wide general interests and objective, analy- 
tical and creative outlook are required. Prefer- 
ence to candidates between 25 and 35 years. 
Salary £1,060 (possibly higher if qualifications ex- 
ceptional) rising by five annual increments to 
£1,365 p.a. max. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting refer- 
ence G.353 ‘Spt.’) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 

BBC requires Trainee in the work of Central 
Es Office. This covers all aspects of 








Music repertoire essential. Salary £1,060 ( 
higher if qualifications exceptional), rising by five 
annual increments to £1,365 p.a. max. Requests 
for application forms (enclosing addressed enve- 
lope and quoting reference G.273 ‘Spt.’) should 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 954 

ACROSS.—1 Consequences. 8 Artemisia. 
9 Tired. 11 Lusaka. 12 Imprison, 14 Upholsters. 
16 Size. 18 Gins, 19 Connivance. 21 Mornings. 
22 Erring. 25 Sofar. 26 Riccarton, 27 Scene 
shifter. 

DOWN.—1 Cites. 2 Numskull 3 Ease. 4 
Unadmiring 5 Notary. 6 Egression. 7 Parlour- 
games, 10 Donkey-engine. 13 Strongarms. 
1S Honoritfic. 17 Overcast. 20 Citron. 23 Later. 
% DCLI. 








use of manpower; involves investigation of 
organisation, procedures, methods of working, 


EXPORT BOOKSELLERS require mail order 
assistant, Varied and interesting work. Typing 
essential, book trade experience preferable. 
Apply Export Manager, Hubert Wilson Limited, 
161 Borough High Street, London, _—— 
HOP. 2047 


LONDON POSTAL COLLEGE wants young 
woman graduate to mark students’ papers; also 
some office duties; typing useful but not essen- 
tial; £10, rising to £11 after six months. State 
age, education, experience.—Box 1237 


MINISTRY OF WORKS: ASSISTANT IN- 
SPECTOR OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS, The 
Civil Service Commissioners invite application 
for two pensionable posts in London or Edin- 
burgh. Age at least 23 on the Ist September, 
1957. Candidates must have a University Honours 
Deerce and an enthusiasm for archzxology, prefer- 
ably with some practical experience. Some know- 
ledge of general historical background from 
Lear ee Age to 19th century necessary. Some 











staff and post grading thr h Cor 

entailing visits to all types of department, per- 
sonal interviews with staff to obtain details of 
their work, assessment of evidence, preparation 
of reports and drafting of recommendations. 
Sound educational background in the Arts and 
Sciences, preferably to University degree 
standard, wide general interests and objective, 
analytical and creative outlook required. Pre- 
ference to candidates between 23 and 28 years. 
Selected Trainee will be appointed to Staff Train- 
ing Reserve for training period normally 18 to 
24 months. Salary under training £790 first year, 
£835 second year (subject to satisfactory re- 
ports). Good ts of promotion in compe- 
tition to post in aaa Establishment Office 
im the grade £1,060 w £1,364 p.a. Requests for 
application ferms (cuclosing addressed cnvclope 





¢ with the principles of architectural! 
construction and the development of architec- 
tural style in the Middle Ages and later periods, 
particularly Georgian, an advantage. Candidates 
must be physically fit for active duties. London 
salary scale £605-£1.055 (from £20-£30 lower in 
Edinburgh). Women’s scale above £605 is 
slightly lower but is improved to reach equality 
with the men’s scale by 1961. Higher starting pay 
for those with approved post-graduate experi- 
ence and for compulsory Forces service. Pro- 
motion prospects. S-day week. The salary scales 
aré now subject to an increase of the order of 
5 per cent. Further particulars and application 
forms from Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting 
No. 4754/57. Application forms to be returned 
by 30th September, 1957. 








LIBRARIAN WANTED, man or woman, three 
evenings a week (5.30-9.30), pretcrably qualificd, 
but would consider other candidates if well-read 
tactful, energe*ic and resourceful. Good academic 
holidays. Remuncration approx. £169 p.a. Apoli- 
cations by Sept. 17th to Secretary, Morley Col- 
lege. 61 Westminster Bridge Road, S.F.! 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, 
W.C.2 (almost facing Charing Cross Station) 
Permanent and Temporary office staf im. & [.), 
Typewriting, Duplicating.—TEM. 6644. 
Continued Overlea/ 





Study at Home 
and Pass 


Wolsey Hali Oxford (founded in 1894) can 
successfully prepare you by post for the General 
Certificate of Education (al! examining Boards) 
London University Degrees and Diplomas: «!so 
for Ordination, Teaching. Law, Banking Secre- 
tarial, Statistical, and many other examinations 
and in single subjects. Courses are conducted by 
a staff of over 100 graduate tutors: students re- 
ceive individual attention: tuition is continued 
free in the event of failure. Fees are moderate. ve- 
ferred terms if desired. Over 29,000 Successes since 
1930. PROSPECTUS free from C.D. PARKER M.A... 
Lt.p., Director of Studies, Dept. B24 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
ed 





t 
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BBC requires Assistant News Editor in Man- 
chester. Duties include collection and writing of 
News Stories for, and production of Television 

Sound News bulletins, and production of 
those topicality programmes which come within 
the scope of the News Department. Professional 
reporting and sub-editorial experience essential. 
The work demands ability to assess a visual 
story, to write factual matcral for use with film 
sequences and to brici cameramen. Thorough 
knowledge of the North of England an advan- 
tage. Holder of post will act as deputy to the 
News Editor and must, t'crefore, be capable of 
taking full editorial and administrative responsi- 
bility for the News Department when necessary. 
Salary £1,325 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional), rising by five annual increments to 
£1,705 p.a. max. If no fully qualified candi- 
date available, initial appointment may be at a 
iower grade, Requests for application forms (en- 
c'osing addressed envelope and quoting refer- 


ence G.341 ‘Spt.”), should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, with- 
in five days. 


WILD WALES (Hereford, 35, bus stop 1 mile). 
Cottage (mod. cons.) and £200 p.a. in return 
teach children (9, 7, 5 years) for 1 year or longer. 


Thompson, Llwynbarricd Hal!, Rhayader, Rads. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
EDUCATION OFFICER. The Zoological 
Society invite applications for a post in the 
Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park, N.W.1. 


suties will include the development of an Edu- 
cation Department responsible for giving lec- 
fures and lecture demonstrations to Secondary 
School Children, and also the preparation otf 
educational material. Candidates should have a 


niiversity degree or other equivalent qual'fica- 
tion in Zoology. Experience in teaching is 
essemial, Salary by mutual agreement, minimum 


£850. Appointment in first instance would be for 
one year, Applications will also be considered 
‘rom candidates who can undertake rcgular part- 


time work in the department Applications 
should be sent to the Secretary. Zoological 
Socicty of London, Regent's lark, London, 
N.W.1) (marked ‘Education’) not later than 


September 20th, 195 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ARTIST (M) N.D.D., R.A.Sch, secks part-time 
post, Lon. arca, Painting, Sculpture, Pottery, 
Teaching, Studio-Assistant, Offers/sugges. wel- 
come, Box 1126. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON, ROYAL 
Exhibition. The State and Private Apartments 
fully furnished. Original furniture from 
Buckingham Palace, Banqueting display of the 
Ambassadorial Silver of the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry, Open 10 to 8 daily, including Sundays. 
IMPERIAL INSTITUE, S.W.7. TRADI- 
TIONAL & MODERN ARTS & CRAFTS 
FROM GHANA. Until 29th Sept. Admn. free. 
Mon.-Fri,, 10-4.30; Sat., 10-5; Sun., 2.30-6. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 


PAVILION, Regency 


Part Il, ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE. 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. : 
‘SCULPTURE-—-1850 and 1950.’ An exhibition 


of British Works shown in Holland Park, Ken- 
sington, 10 to dusk. Admission 1s. 6d. 
S¢IRITUALISM proves survival, Lectures and 
Demonstrations, London, H.Q., 33° Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1, BEL. 5351. 


PE RSONAL 
A BOOK, a pipe, light up with zest, 
Tom Long will crown the hour of rest, 
CANCER PATIENT (571760). Poor man (69) 
desperately ill. Continuous coughing leaves him 
exhausted and only special food and liquids can 


be given. Recent suicide of son has caused 
great depression, Grant for extra nourishment 
aod cheer needed. Please help us to care for 


uf n (also thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery 





¥cic ome “d. National Socicty for Cancer Relief, 
De mt. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
DR, DEIMEL UNDERWEAR for men, 
women, children and infants is unique in its 
kind on account of its special weave which 
ailows the body to breathe freely, Catalogues 
and patterns of fabrics on request DEIMEL 
HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND ST., W.1 
RUGBY FOOTBALL 


TWICKENHAM 
Saturday, September 7, at 3 p.m. 
LONDON WELSH 


ve 
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tives cnormous satisfaction—shorthand in 
4 week, written with the alphabet. Fast, 
1onetic. easy to tcad. Please write for the 


{ree trial lesson to The School of Speedhand 


FOREIGN STAMPS. Approval books, singles 
and sets on request. Stamps also bought, 
Details, quantities and value to Box 99. 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and Medals, 
especially coliections and gold. 1956 Cat. of 
English coins 7s. 6d. Bulletins 6d.—B. A. Seaby, 
65 Great a Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: 
LAN, 36 

KINSEY eee: ‘on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 


for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Warbour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 


and CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses. For 
Free Bookie: and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1 (Telephone GER. 2531), 
197a Regent Strect, London, W.1. (Telephone 
REG, 6993). Branches in main towns. 


NOTICE the difference it makes to your meals 
when you add Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney 
from all good grocers. 


ORFINGTON COUNCIL BONDS. £5 16s. 


MICRO, CORNEAL 


3d. 


per cent. for 2 10 7 years, repayable at par. 
OTHERS yield CAPITAL PROFIT after 4 
years. No expense or risk to lender, Premature 


repayment if required. Special quotations for 
Large amounts.—Details from Treasurer (V.), 
Civic Offices, The Walnuts, Orpington, Kent. 


SMOKERS, PLEASE, — If you are cutting 
down, or abandoning this debatable habit you 
will be saving moncy. If you don’t really need 
the money, N.S.C.R. will gladly use it to 
relieve the distress of some 700 needy patients 
now dying of lung cancer.—National oo for 


Cancer Relief. 47 Victoria Street, S. W.1 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King's Road, S.W.3. KEN 7201. 

THE MOST MEMORABLE TOAST is that 


which is buttered and spread with BURGESS 
Anchovy Paste. 


TIRED TAMBOURINISTS: recapture the 
authentic Spanish rhythm with a glass or two of 
Duff Gordon's El Cid Sherry, Flamencos in the 
Fulham Road. Ole! Ole! 

WE PAY ls, per |b. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets, any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, York. Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 


LITERARY 


USE THE LONG EVENINGS FOR WRITING, 
Whatever your age, you can earn by writing. 
Some succeed the hard way, by many failures 
and few successes, but most give up in dis- 
couragement. The LSJ cannot work miracles, 
but it has helped to success many who would 
not have got there unaided, If you have a real 
desire to write you can get most pleasure and 
profit from giving up a few hours a week to 
writing --to d'ag something you have always 
wanted to du vice 1s free, So also is the in- 
formsiive b 4 Writing for the Press,’ which 
will tell you . »% te make your pen bring extra 
income. Writc to P LOSPECTUS DEPT., LON- 
DON SCHOO‘ OF 'OURNALISM, 19 Hertford 





Street, Park Lance, LONDON, W.1, GRO, 
8250. _ 7 2 

AUTHORS’ MSS. TYPED, 2s. per 1,000 
words. Carhons 3d, extra |ambton, 62 Ashley 
Gardens, S. W.1. 


—No sules—no Fees tuition ie ce R.2 Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success {rom %.A. School 
of Successful Writing Ltd.. i34 New Bond 
Street, London, As ® , 


TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words. 
lance, 


96 ay “Parade, 
eS RT 
STAPLES HOME MEDICAL LIBRARY 


Your 
Blood Pressure 


and how to live with it 
WILLIAM A. BRAMS, M.D. 


Nancy McFar- 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


@ Britain's countless sufferers with high or low 
blood pressure will welcome Dr Bram’s attempt 
to dispel much unwarranted fear and anxiety by 
giving them the hope and knowledge they need. 


@ With chapters on false symptoms, longevity 
expectancy and advances in treatment, this book 
distinguishes between what the physician can do 
and what the patient can do for himself. 


15s net (16s post paid) 


STAPLES PRESS LIMITED 
Mandeville Place, London, W.1 


THE SPECTATOR, 


PERFECT TYPEWRITING, 2s. 6d. 1,000 
words, including carbon.—Elizabeth Owen, 29a 
Ainsworth Avenue, Ovingdean, Brighton. 








STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitabic Stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C23. 


at authors’ 


WE PUBLISH books expense. 
Saleable work distributed, author retaining 
receipts, — Write Winterson Co., 20 Took’s 


Court, E.C.4 


WRIIE FOR PROFIT. Send today for inter- 
esting free bookiet, The Regent Institute (Dept. 


85), Palace Gate, London, W.8 (1,650 editors 
have bought R.I. students’ work—a_ record 
without paratlicl). 

SCHOLARSHIPS 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD—ABBOTT’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS. The Trustees give notice that 
scholarships will be offered by the following col- 
leges during 1957-58: Men—Worcester, St. 
Catherine’s Society, St. Peter's Hall, Wadham. 
Lincoln, Keble. Women—St. Anne's, St. 
Hugh's, Lady Margaret Hall. These scholar- 
ships are tenable only by children of Clergymen 
of the Church of England who stand in need 
of financial assistance, Their value is £50 p.a., 
which may be supplemented in appropriate cases 
by the Ministry of Education to @ maximum of 
about £395 (Arts) or £425 (Science). Full par- 


ticulars may be obtained from the colleges 
concerned. 

E D U Cc A TION AL 
AMBITIOUS? SUCCESS-MINDED | salesmen, 


speakers, executives take Dale Carnegie Courses. 
AVAILABLE BIRMINGHAM & LONDON. 
Brochure, 62 Oxford Street, W.1. LAN, 1025/6. 


BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Sciscy on Sea, Sussex. 
Boys prepared for Common Entrance. Vacancies 
for next term. Selsey 2774. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for. Examination 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, General Cert, of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.48, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, EC.4. 





NEW SCHOOL, KING'S’ LANGLEY, HERTS. 
(Co-Ed., Day and Boarding.) Based on Steiner 
Methods, avoiding early specialisation. Nursery 
Ages, 3-6. Lower School, 6-14. Upper School, 
14-18. G.C.E. Exams, Transport for younger 
children within S-miles radius. 


OXFORD AND “COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 Giles. Comprehensive training. 
aon term, 18 Sept. Tel.: 55966, Pros. 


XFORD, MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349. 
Comprehensive training for high-grade Secretarial 
for of good general educa- 
tion, Foreign languages. Small classes, individual 








attention. New Group ins October 
(next Group November 11th), Prospectus on 
application. 





POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. 
(all examining Boards). London, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ,, B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolseley Hill, Oxford, Est. 
1894. 





THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 G lines). 





UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L,, M.A., B.SC. 
Principal: Ceci. BRIGGS, M.A,, M.C. 


Postal Tuition 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares for 
London University General Certificate 
of Education (for Entrance, Faculty 
requirements, or Direct Entry to 
Degree), and higher examinations for 
Degrees (B.A., res B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., B.D., B.Mus.) obtainable 
without residence; General Certificate, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others, Teachers’ Diplomas, Law, etc. 
Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees. 


tq PROSPECTUS from the Registrar, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge 








(S&8), Hills Road, Cambridge 
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